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We did get along with competition; we can get along 
with it. We did get along without monopoly; we can get 
along without it; and the business men of this country 
must square themselves to that necessity. Either that, or 
we must proceed to state socialism and vest the govern- 
ment with power to run every business.—President Taft 
in a speech at Detroit, Mich., September 18, 1911. 





—— 


Good Times Are Ahead! 


“More people are profitably employed to-day than ever 
before in our history” says the Equitable Life Assurance 
The 


national treasury is full to overflowing, and the national 


Society in the Human Factor, its monthly publication. 
debt is rapidly disappearing. No nation has ever been so 
rich, so prosperous and so happy as ours.” 

“Taking the various phenomena of general industry, there 
would seem to be reason for thinking that the country is 


gradually getting into shape for more active operations,” 
says the conservative Financial America. 

Present farming conditions seem to provide ample evi- 
dence for the optimistic statement that good times are 
ahead of us. The farmers have prospered this year. In 
fact, the aggregate crops of certain staples produced, ac- 
cording to statistics complied by the government, have 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. And the farmer 
is the center around which the banks, mills, railroads and 
other enterprises establish their circles of activity. Money 
appears to be freely circulating in large banking institutions 
of the country and railroads are busily occupied in taking 


care of their increased freight deliveries. 

Why do these indications of prosperity concern us? 
Isn’t it logical to infer that it is but a criterion of what 
we are to expect in the telephone field this fall? One 
large telephone manufacturer in expressing his views about 


telephone conditions with one of our representatives re- 
cently stated that it was his belief that “telephone com- 
‘ panies, as a whole, are in excellent shape, financially, and 
that considerable money will undoubtedly be expended 


for new work and for making repairs on present lines.” 


Various departments of the telephone business have wit- 
nessed an improvement in the past few months. One well- 
informed telephone man, speaking for one important branch 
of the business, declared enthusiastically that the pole men, 
were “on the verge of a new era.” 

Business may seem slack and the prospect cheerless at 
times. But it may be nothing more serious than a touch 
of liver. Anyhow, if everybody gets out and “boosts,” 


things are bound to look up. Be a “booster.” 


Measuring Distances in Ohms. 





It is growing harder to find the wise old man who can 
“judge” a short by wetting his fingers and placing them 
across the generator posts as he rings on the line. He has 
learned that testing for the trouble and locating it closely 
before starting out to clear it is cheaper and easier than to get 
the price of extra time for himself and horse out of the sub- 
scribers. For that is just about where the matter stands 
with the rural system. 

Balance the cost of a good voltmeter, volt-ammeter, or ohm- 
meter against the worth of the time of a man and horse! 
How little saving of time it takes to pay for the instrument! 
And, after all, what a simple thing it is to measure the length 
of a line in ohms! Is it any harder to learn the number of 
ohms to the mile of a certain gauge of wire than the number 
of feet? 
thought all the books on electrical testing were written by 


Of course not. Telephone men a few years ago 
college graduates who liked to show their knowledge of the 
use of difficult branches of mathematics. But this is not so 


now. Nor are books indispensable. Give a sensible telephone 
man a week’s practice in figuring with Ohm’s law, a_ volt- 
ammeter, several dry cells, a dozen old bells and coils of 
various resistances, a pencil, paper, patience and a few hours’ 
time, and he will learn enough about testing to save much 
time and money in chasing trouble. 

Measuring distance in ohms gives close results. It shows 
up the grounds, and bad joints, before they become so bad 


as to cause a break in service. This means continuous serv- 
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ice and steady collections. And it is no harder to read volts, 
or ohms, on the scale of an electrical instrument than to read 
feet and inches on the scale of a yardstick. 





Encouraging Responses from Business Managers. 


Discussions of the $12 farm rate, and an answer to the 


manager who suggested topics of interest in the “business end” 
of a small telephone company, are among the best features 
of the last three, and the present, issues of TELEPHONY. We 
want it understood that we especially welcome an opportunity 
to throw our columns open to this class of discussion. Where 
it is requested, the identity of contributors is scrupulously 
guarded in our offices. So there can be no possible unpleas- 
ant result from the most free discussion of many items which 
the up-to-date manager wishes to give out for the purpose of 
inviting similar discussions from others, for comparison. 

This type of discussion has already made a good start. 
Capable, representative men are giving their experience to 
their associates, and inviting analysis and comparison of their 
figures. Let us put our heads together and see if we cannot 
get a better idea of where we stand, and how we can improve 
conditions, by taking advantage of this opportunity to get this 
kind of information out in the open. 





Construction at Reasonable Cost an Established Duty. 

That some mistakes are unavoidable in a rapidly developing 
art, or business, cannot be questioned. New problems can 
only be solved by theorizing and experimentation. Both cost 
money. The material, labor and loading costs of the job that 
is allowed to stand come far from representing the total costs, 
for to these must be added the expense for work that is done, 
and only after expense has been incurred found to be in- 
capable of contributing its element toward the public service 
in a satisfactory or economical manner. It has to be cast aside, 
but the money spent upon it is gone. 

Such costs of experimentation, or errors, as are unavoid- 
able, occurring in connection with new construction, a company 
is justly entitled to capitalize, and it may fairly exact from the 
public a reasonable return upon the.money so spent. 

But a recent decision of the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion deals most soundly with this question, which inevitably 
becomes a bone of contention in connection with valuations 
for rate making and other purposes, and should be accepted 
by managers and directors of public utilities as a wholesome 
word of caution. 

The commission holds, in the Manitowoc Water Works 
case: 


That the public has a right to expect the exercise of 
good judgment and reasonable intelligence on the part of 
those who are responsible for the expenditure of large 
sums of money in work on a public utility; if it can be 
shown that such reasonable judgment and _ intelligently 
directed effort was lacking, it would appear that the orig- 
inal cost is not a true measure of the value of the work. 
If, on the other hand, the work was carried out in ac- 
cordance with the best available judgment and plan, then it 
would seem that the extra cost might, on equitable grounds, 
be entitled to consideration in a valuation of the plant. 


In these days of commission control, directors will find 
that it is a good policy of self-protection to pay salaries that 
will attract managers capable of keeping costs down to a 


proper level. For the commissions will not allow the mis- 
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takes of incompetent, underpaid and overworked men to be 
charged up to the public. An excuse that “we put this up to 
our manager and thought he was doing the best that could be 
done” will not save them from a cut in valuation if a com- 
mission discovers a lack of diligence. And, on the other 
hand, the manager who is liberally and fairly treated by a 
board of directors, but is lax in his studies of the methods, 
and the results obtained, by other companies, may be sure that 
if his company is ever brought before a commission his 
weakness will be squarely exposed by a close scrutiny of 
his works, and comparison with results obtained in the best 
managed plants, and as summarily penalized. 

If we are not mistaken, this ruling will have a tendency to 
make owners and officials more keen in their advance analysis 
of proposed construction, more willing to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of specialists capable of securing the best results in works 
involving large expenditures, and thus advance alike the in- 
terests of stockholders and consumers, as so many other de- 
cisions of the efficient and enlightened Wisconsin commis- 


sion have done. 





State Socialism or Government Ownership? 

President Taft said in his Detroit speech that monopoly 
must be abolished or we shall find ourselves proceeding to 
the alternative of state socialism when the government 
will regulate all business, fix prices and establish terms. 
This would appear drastic treatment and its commendabil- 
ity a matter of grave doubt, despite Judge Gary’s endorse- 
ment of it. Now comes Franklin K. Lane, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who, in an address to the City Club, 
ef Los Angeles, declared that public ownership will eventu- 
ally be adopted as the solution of the problem of regulat- 
ing public utilities unless some other solution be arrived 
at very soon. 

If Mr. Lane is right another horn is added to a serious 
dilemma. But why conclude that regulation of the trusts 
is a myth? Competition has not lost any of its effective- 
ness, Let us work along the lines of the Sherman law for 
a time at least before concluding that only an extreme 
course need be adopted. The supreme court has accom- 
plished something tangible already. Two trusts have been 
Others 


are preparing to meet the demands of the law. A hint in 


ordered to dissolve and cease their transgressions. 


that direction is becoming sufficient to produce results. Let 
us stick to Mr. Sherman’s benevolent act for a_ while. 





Competition Given the Credit in Chicago. 

The Chicago Tribune closed a newspaper report of the 
change in method of repeating numbers for connections 
through the Bell exchanges, with the statement: 

“Of late years, however, investigations by efficiency experts 
of the telephone company have developed that the system of 
doubling numbers has caused a large part of the irritation on 
the part of patrons. They failed to get the right number, 
upbraided the operator, and many times carried an appeal to 
the manager’s office. Efforts to end this trouble, spurred on 
by competition, have been under way for several months.” 

The competition is automatic—a system in which there is 
only one way to spell the number. 




















‘Lest We Forget ! ”’ 
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When competition began, in 1894, there was literally not a farmhouse in the country that was connected 
with a telephone exchange; and, perhaps, it is no exaggeration to say that there was not a farmhouse that had 
a telephone. The Bell company declined absolutely to construct or establish farmers’ exchanges or to build 
farmers’ lines. The best that a farmer who desired connection with the nearest town could do was to rent 
two instruments at $100 a year and build and maintain his own line. When a farmer wanted the telephone people 
to build a line out to his place, he was compelled to guarantee tolls amounting to at least $500 a year. Natually, 
under such conditions, the farmer was cut off from the world, as he understands it today. Now a farmer can 
buy a telephone outright for from $5 to $16, according to quality, and he and his neighbors can build their own 
line as low as $75 a mile—A Fight With An Octopus. 
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Western Union and Bell Telephone Offices Being Com- 
bined Throughout New England State. 

It is announced that the joining of the telegraph with the 
telephone is being carried into further practical operation 
throughout the eastern division territory of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. by the establishment of joint offices. This is 
being done mainly in the New England states, but it is ex- 
pected to be shortly adopted throughout the entire country. 

Joint use of facilities during the past year has been con- 
fined mainly to wires, but the introduction of this joint office 
system is expected to result in greatly increased efficiency of 
the service and elimination of extra tolls to the public. 

Throughout this territory up to September 15 sixty-two 
offices have been turned over by the telegraph company to the 
associated Bell companies to operate telegraphically as agents, 
each office being supplied by the telegraph company with the 
mecessary equipment and connected with its wires. 

‘These offices are located in the large towns having a suf- 
ficient volume of business to require the services of a tele- 
graph operator. Hereafter the telegrapher will be an em- 
ploye of the telephone company, but performing both tele- 
graph and telephone duties. In places where the volume of 
telegraphic business has been too small to warrant a tele- 
graph installation telegraphic messages will be handled by 
telephone connection directly to the nearest Western Union 
office. 

About January 1, 1913, the Western Union expects to move 
its traffic and plant departments to the new building of the 
New York Telephone Co., at 18 to 26 Walker street, which 
has been designed for the accommodation of both the tele- 
phone and the telegraph companies. The Western Union’s 
executive offices will, however, remain in the present building 
at 195 Broadway. 


A Corrected Statement of Kansas Merger Decision by Sec- 
retary of the Commission. 

I have just received a copy of TELEPHONY for September 
23rd and on page 356 find the following: 

One incentive to monopolists was removed by the 
new Kansas Public Utilities Commission last week. 
In a ruling on a merger proposition it followed a 
principle embodied in the New York law, and pro- 
hibited a capital for the combination in excess of the 
combined capital of the units to be merged. 

This report is incorrect in a measure. The commission 
ruled that it would permit no consolidation of telephone 
companies at a greater capitalization than the reasonable 
value of the constituent companies. 

It is not an infrequent thing that the capitalization of 
a company has no real bearing upon the reasonable value 
of the property. 

The commission has permitted the consolidation of the 
Gove County Telephone Co., the Park Telephone Co., and 
the Oakley Telephone Co., with the Western Telephone Co. 
at a capital stock of not to exceed $30,000, and has also per- 
mitted the Western Telephone Co. to issue additional bonds 
to the extent of $20,000 





E. H. HoGueEtanp, Secretary, 
Kansas Public Utilities Commission. 





Delay Anticipated in Cumberland-Louisville Litigation. 

W. L. Granbery, general counsel for the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., last week sent a notice to City Attor- 
ney Clayton B. Blakey, in Louisville, advising him that the 
Cumberland company absolutely refuses to consolidate the 
two cases between the municipal authorities and itself which 
are pending in the U. S. Supreme Court. This action on the 

One of the cases concerns the right of the Cumberland to 
operate in Louisville under its present franchise, which was 
tion to be null and void, and the other case relates to the 
Cumberland rates in Louisville. 
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Editor of Beatrice, Neb., Sun Discusses Relative Merits of 
Monopoly and Competition. 

Evidently speaking from bitter experience, the editor of the 
Beatrice, Neb., Sun reviews the comparative merits of mo- 
nopoly and competition in the telephone business, in part as 
follows: 

There may be some advantages of one system, but there 
are also some advantages of competition. Perhaps the peo- 
ple who complain of the inconvenience of two systems 
have forgotten the inconvenience and annoyance they ex- 
perienced when the monopoly was in power before. Serv- 
ice was miserable, rates high, the public was not consid- 
ered, extensions were withheld, the cream of the business 
was taken off and citizens whom it was not convenient to 
serve were not served. ; 

Competition has lowered rates, improved service, made 
the telephone a household necessity instead of a luxury 
and put life and ginger into the telephone business. 

If we go back to the one-plant system rates will be 
raised on the ground that each subscriber gets a larger 
service. Service could be improved, but will it? The peo- 
ple would have to depend upon the Railway Commission, 
or some such similar body, for protection from the natural 
greed of a monopoly. 

Having taken so long to learn that competition in the 
telephone business is a good thing for the public, it will 
be somewhat difficult to unlearn that lesson and be con- 
tented with going back to the monopoly. 

Surely the voice of experience is here heard, and the editor’s 
conclusions are unimpeachable. It is becoming more and more 
common for the daily press to discuss the telephone question 
intelligently, a fact which is gratifying in the ‘extreme. 





National Telephone Company’s Financial Report for Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30. 


The report of the directors of the National Telephone 
Co., of Great Britain, for the half-year ended June 30, 
1911, states that the income of the half-year amounts to 
$8,786,257.52, as compared with $8,176,594.32, for the cor- 
responding period of 1910, being an increase of $609,663.10. 
Operating expenses for the half year amounted to $5,- 
142,701.84, as compared with $4,723,502.04, for the corre- 
sponding year of 1910, being an increase of $419,199.80. 
The net result for the half-year after deducting the Post 
Office royalties is a profit balance of $2,795,851.08, as com- 
pared with $2,646,347.76 for the corresponding period of 
1910, being an increase of $149,503.32. 

The board recommended the payment for the half-year 
of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the 
first and second preference shares, 5 per cent. per annum 
on the third preference shares, 6 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock and 6 per cent. per annum on the deferred 
stock, less income tax in all cases. The board also pro- 
poses to transfer $972,000 to the reserve fund account, and 
to carry forward the balance of $88,145.82. 

The sum of $1,026,052.92 has been expended on capital 
account during the half-year in the erection of 15,675 addi- 
tional exchange and private stations, and in the construc- 
tion of underground plant. 





May Extend Time for Burying Wires in Indianapolis. 

It is probable that the Board of Public Works of Indian- 
apolis will grant an additional extension of the time in which 
the public service corporations must bury their wires in the 
“mile square.” The last date set was October 1, the first 
limit being fixed at September 1. Some of the companies 
have not been able to meet the requirements and are asking 
for more time. 





Camden Rate Hearing Postponed. 

The hearing on rates for Camden, N. J., before the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission has been postponed from Septem- 
ber 19 to November 21, at the request of the Bell telephone 
comnany. 














A Voice From the South 


The Paducah Matter—An Unreconstructed Bell Company—A Case of Perverted Industry—A Typical Bell 
Man’s Letter 


By J. C. Kelsey 


“Up from the South at break of day, 
Bringing to Winchester—fresh dismay— 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Telling the battle was on once more.” 


I need not go into details and recite more—how Sheridan 
mounted his trusty steed and broke some twenty-mile records. 

But I am going to tell that this time it is not Sheridan. 

Hold your breath! You can’t guess! 

It is Leland Hume! 


Leland Hume is general manager of the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The Cumberland is one of the few licensee Bell companies 
that are paying dividends. 


Leland Hume is a. wonder. 

He is a man of unflagging energy and interest. 

He comes nearer Napoleon than any other character I have 
heard of. 

He works down to the finest detail, nothing escapes his eye. 

He is simply a volcano! A great human dynamo, or a 
boiler bursting with great pressure! 

No man in the organization of Telephone Monopoly can 
show that he has put in one-fifth of this man’s time for his 
company. 

To Leland Hume, Bell is a divinity at whose shrine he con- 
tinually kneels in worship. 

He knows no other God! 


I am reminded of a line in a sketch of Napoleon’s life: 

“We may now pause before this splendid prodigy which 
towers among us like some ancient ruin.” 

Or of the monk, St. Simon Stilites. 

The world was so wicked that he built a column eighty feet 
high and lived upon its height for thirty-five years. 

Possibly the Independent telephone business has so con- 
taminated the world that Leland Hume should build such a 
monument and betake himself there. 

He is a prodigy. He has unlimited energy—but sad to say 
he has not been reconstructed. He is behind the times. He 
is still fighting windmills with all his native ferocity. 


Really, I am not attempting to say anything in jest—but I 
am wasting time! 

I want you to read his letter and then form your own con- 
clusions . 

Remember that the black face type is ours. 

The italics belong to Mr. Hume. 


“In your edition of the ninth instant, you make references 
to this company that indicate clearly a lack of information, or 
a determination to misrepresent.” 

Note the Parthian arrow! 

“Misrepresentation, however, is nothing new to you and 
your co-laborers, the Independent telephone promoters.” 

Pshaw! Leland Hume—why did you spoil your paragraph 
by that cruel thrust? 

It proves that you are still in a peevish humor over some- 
thing that is old as the hills. : 

Promoters have passed through the Independent telephone 





field and be sure that their blight was felt—but is now for- 
gotten. 
But who fell for the promoter? 
No one more than Leland Hume! 
He bought more junk than he cared to show in his records. 
I don’t wonder that he despises promoters. I would, too, 
No one likes promoters, either. 


Somehow these fellows not only miss‘ our affection, but do 
not seem to get away with the money. 








You can see that this Cumberland man still thinks we are 
all intruders in this divine telephone business. 

But it was really heartless for him to say that misrepre- 
sentation is not new to me. 

A veritable slap on the wrist! 

But more of the letter. 

“The situation at Paducah is not all in accord with the 
picture that you present. 

“Tt is true that we have been operating an exchange at Pa- 
ducah for twenty-five or more years. 

“And that the list of subscribers has grown to a point where 
we now have a large and flourishing exchange, where the per- 
centage of development bears favorable comparison to any 
point you can mention of like size and importance. 

“It is not true that we have lost 2,000 subscribers within the 
last two months. 

“Tt is true, that on account of an organized boycott, fos- 
tered and encouraged by Independent telephone interests, we 
have lost, temporarily, about 500 telephones, which still leaves 
us with the overshadowing exchange in Paducah.” 


The cat is out of the bag! 

Another crime is charged to Independent doors! 

I wonder what the Bell company is trying to foster with its 
million dollar magazine advertising game of boycotting Inde- 
pendent plants? 

It is amusing, yet I would not give this matter to the 
readers, except to show that there are two sides to a foolish 
game. 


“The whole trouble was due to a dual telephone situation, 
and to the effort of certain factions to throw the business to 
our competitor, which concern has already gone through sev- 
eral court sales and reorganizations, but has utterly failed in 
everything that goes to make up a successfully operated com- 
pany.” 


That sounds familiar! 

Several Bell licensees have failed. 

Lots of them! 

Independent concerns can not hide their failures as well 
as Bell. 


Mr. Hume, Pioneer Bell, is being amalgamated with Mis- 
souri & Kansas and Bell of Missouri to hide two failures. 

Rocky Mountain Bell is now covered by the protecting wing 
of Colorado Telephone. 

Iowa Telephone is mingled nicely with the Nebraska and 
Northwestern Bell. 
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Central Union will soon lose its disgraceful identity by be- 
ing covered with Chicago Telephone, Wisconsin and Michigan 
Bell. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Bell is concealed under the shadow- 
ing wing of the Pennsylvania Bell. 


What is fair for one is fair for the other. 

No one denies that the Paducah Independent has had finan- 
cial trouble. That is not a great disgrace. 

So has Westinghouse, Allis-Chalmers, Western Union, Chi- 
cago Railways, Booth Fisheries, Santa Fe, Union Pacific. Even 
General Grant was an admitted failure until he was called to 
arms. Do not forget, “If you don’t at first succeed, try, try 
again.” 


If Paducah Home had been a part of the Cumberland, we 
should never have known of its failure. 

Cleverly concealed failures may fool the investing public 
for a time, but that process can not go on forever. 


Now here is where Leland goes after my scalp. 
I am accused of a scanty income and ignorance as well. 


“When you make the statement that ‘only in the large cities 
has the Bell management any hope of success, you make an- 
other statement devoid of truth, or a further display of your 
ignorance. 

“In our territory, there are more exchanges owned and op- 
erated by this company than there are towns in the same 
territory above 800 population.” 


Mr. Hume—you simply think you are making money. 

You don’t know it! 

Any Bell manager in the country will tell you that small 
towns can not be operated profitably. 

Remember, too, Mr. Hume, that you charge Southern peo- 
ple twice as much for service as your Northern contempo- 
raries do. 

Remember, too, that you have a cotton business and a toll 
earning which is deceiving you. 

As to “ignorance,” that is usually a case of bliss, anyway. 

Now, another. How peevish the man is! 

“Your statement in regard to our having spies is a bare- 
faced falsehood, and is in line with your other unwarranted 
statements.” 


Now that is funny! 
Is it possible that Cumberland employes have told me lies? 
But here is where the indefatigable Mr. Hume goes too far. 


“Of course, we realize that it causes you a great deal of 
pain to see us succeed.” 


That statement shows Leland to be really an ancient ruin. 

We have all hoped for the success of every telephone com- 
pany. 

A Bell failure hurts the Independents just as much, 

Any failure is bad. 

Leland will not concede any man outside of his narrow 
life to have even a decent thought. 

Recognition of our legitimacy or illegitimacy is coming 
slowly. 





“Tlis has been evident from the time that you issued the 
first number of TELEPHONY down to the present time.” 


We must hurry! I want to get down to the last line. 
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I want to show you that the Cumberland official is nervous. 
He is still fighting windmills! 

He wants to do all the fighting and wants us to keep still. 
But read more: 


“We have never asked you to do but one thing, and that 
is to tell the truth about us when you feel called upon to make 
any statement, but this you have consistently refused or failed 
to do. 

“This company operates over five hundred and fifty ex- 
changes; every one of these exchanges is connected by lines 
built, owned and maintained by this company. None of our 
exchanges are for sale, but practically every one of the ex- 
changes operated in this company’s territory in competition to 
us are for sale, and most of them have been offered to us 
more than once; many of them have been offered by the own- 
ers and others by agents, but all have failed to interest us in 
purchasing wild-cat telephone equipment. This, of course, has 
caused much gnashing of teeth by these people and those in- 
terested with them. 

“The bankers at Toledo were unable to get any offer out 
of us for their telephone property at Paducah, as well as at 
other points. Their well-laid scheme for boycott failed equally, 
and will react upon them. 

“The only ones in the so-called Independent telephone field 
who have made any money were the old time telephone promo- 
ters and manufacturers. 

“Those who have undertaken to operate the plants, includ- 
ing the local stockholders, have almost without exception been 
called upon to lose their money sooner or later, and usually 
sooner. 

“You know that this statement is absolutely true, and that 
the greatest effort on the part of the Independent people over 
the United States today is to sell out. 

“You further know that nearly all of the opposition tele- 
phone companies have been organized on a false basis—they 
have issued simon pure watered stock—the certificates repre- 
senting nothing but the right to vote; and were sold, or given 
away, as the case may be. Bond issues, sold at a substantial 
discount, represent the promotion charges as well as the money 
put in the plant, and hence it is that the bonds on most of 
these properties are a drug on the market, for bankers know 
that the property behind the bonds is not sufficient to make 
them worth anything like their face value. 

“And yet you, with the knowledge that these so-called In- 
dependent telephone companies have been organized on this 
false, dishonest and disreputable basis, have the hardihood to 
attack a company that has no watered stock, that has more 
than a dollar’s worth of property for every dollar of stock 
outstanding, that has a plant that is always kept in A-1 con- 
dition, that has never capitalized its franchises, rights-of-way 
or contracts. You dare, I say, to attack such a company, and 
to impugn the motives of its officials. 

“Yours is a dastardly job, and a contemptible one. 

“In conclusion, I again invite you to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and in doing so I know that 
I am inviting you along the road that you are not accustomed 


to travel. “Yours truly, 
(Signed) “LELAND HUME, 
“General Manager.” 
Curses! We are undone! 


After twelve years of unceasing energy, all is lost! 

But it proves to any mind that Leland Hume is still voting 
fer Andrew Jackson. 

He can not get another Bell man in America to agree with 
him because every Bell policy has changed and attempted to 
meet the changing times. 

Leland Hume is the sleeping beauty of the Telephone King- 
dom. 
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O, for a Prince to awaken him! 
He is the Rip Van Winkle of the Cumberland Mountains, 
and he is due to waken soon. 


We admit that truth is a wonderful thing. 
It has even an athletic tendency. 
My old grammar read “Truth crushed to earth will rise 


again.” 


How familiar that old cry of every Independent property 
being for sale! 

How familiar that antique cry of “promoters!” 

How familiar, that every Independent plant is losing money! 

O, Mr. Hume, please wake up and get acquainted! 

The war is over with the exception of a few guerillas who 
are still shooting into the backs of inoffensive citizens. 


How familiar the story of watered stock! 

What a shame it is to attack such a virtuous company as 
the Cumberland on that score! 

And much worse—one of its officials, for whom I have never 
heard any man say a kind word! 

That gives me a tendency to love him—I love under-dogs 


inyway. 


But what do you know about that? 
“Dastardly and contemptible.” 
Those are strong words. 


But we have learned this awful business from your own Press 
Bureau, which has reeked with lying filth since Hek was a pup. 


We are simply trying to throw back this muck into the teeth 
of those who gave it out. 

Your bark of defiance and anger is the most encouraging 
thing we have heard. 


Wake up, Mr. Fume! 

Join the procession of progressive men. 
Give men a chance to love you. 

Be constructive ! 


Along in 1776, King George thought George Washington was 
engaged in a “dastardly” and “contemptible” job. 
It is all according to the view! 


“The more the merrier.” 


Department of Justice Willing to Consider Plans for Re- 
organization of Trusts Without Suits. 

The following dispatch from Washington outlines what 
may be stated as the attitude of the Department of Justice: 

“The position of the attorney general, as frequently stat- 
ed by him, is that since the decisions of the supreme court 
in the oil and tobacco cases, to quote the language em- 
ployed by him in his speech at Battle Creek, Mich., the 
area of uncertainty in the law has been greatly reduced 
and the meaning of the statute in its application to great 
monopolistic corporations made clear, and this makes it 
necessary for those combinations to resolve themselves in- 
to a number of distinct, separate entities, no one of which 
shall be in itself a combination, in restraint of trade or 
threaten monopoly. How this shall be done is of course 
a separate problem in each case, a problem which in the 
first instance those in control of the combination and 
their counsel must work out. The law department of the 


Mora: 





government cannot undertake to act as universal counsel 
for the trusts. 

“It is preparing to bring before the court all combina- 
tions which appear in clear violation of law. 


If courts 
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agree with government’s views, they doubtless will follow 
precedents set by the supreme court in the tobacco case 
and by the United States District Court in the powder 
case and decree the combination to be illegal and give 
it reasonable time to reorganize in conformity with law 
under penalty of injunction or receivership if it should fail 
to do so. 

“The plan of reorganization must be such as the govern- 
ment may asquiesce in or it would be compelled to oppose 
its approval by the court. But final approval is for the 
court to make. 

“In case of Harvester, that corporation voluntarily sub- 
mitted to the government its plan of reorganization be- 
fore suit was brought, and while not going so far as offi- 
cials of the department considered it should go, the repre- 
sentatives of Harvester evinced a willingness to conform 
if possible to the views of the department and to make such 
changes as it should deem necessary to comply with the 
law. 

“In some cases such as the suits against the combination 
of electrical light manufacturers and the southern whole- 
sale grocers’ association, defendants, as soon as the peti- 
tions were filed, evinced a willingness to comply with the 
law and submitted proposed reorganizations and tendered 
a form of degree which they were willing to have the court 
enter against them. It is understood that negotiations re- 
specting such decree have been completed, and at the next 
term of court the defendants will appear and agree to the 
entry of judgments granting all relief the government could 
ask for as the result of litigation. 

“If other combinations should take like action, and sub- 
mit to the Department of Justice plans of reorganization 
which should, in good faith, bring about a competitive 
condition and terminate monopolistic conditions; and also 
all agreements unduly restraining interstate trade and com- 
merce, the Department of Justice would doubtless give 
them careful consideration, and, if found to be adequate, 
would submit them to the courts on an appropriate petition, 
the decree of the court to be so framed as to make the 
provisions of the plan binding upon the defendants and 
to enjoin them from further monopolistic effort.” 

Under these favorable conditions it would seem the part 
of wisdom for the Bell system to carefully consider if it 
would not be well to take the first step and make a “volun- 
tary” confession of past sins and a promise of amendment. 
Thus it would not only square itself with the public, but 
would fulfill Mr. Taft’s optimistic prophecy. 


Bell Declared Without Franchises in Utah Towns. 


Since the Rocky Mountain Bell, now the Mountain States, 
secured open control of the properties of the Utah “Indepen- 
dent” Telephone Co. throughout Utah, rates have been raised 
liberally, particularly in a number of the smaller towns served. 
This has incited resistance everywhere. The City Council of 
Eureka has investigated the question and has discovered that 
the company has no valid franchise permitting it to operate 
in that town. It is also becoming apparent that no franchise 
exists under which the Bell can operate in Park City. It 
has not been announced just what steps will be taken in the 
matter by these two towns, but it seems certain that the com- 
pany must apply for franchises if it proposes to continue. 








Bell Engineers at Work in Morgan Exchange. 

Reports from Columbus, Ohio, state that Bancroft Gherardi, 
who stands near the head of the engineering staff of the 
A. T. & T. Co., Mr. Christensen, an A. T. & T. traffic en- 
gineer, and three others from New York headquarters, are 
at work in the exchange of the Columbus Citizens Telephone 
Co. The purpose of their investigation has not been an- 
nounced. 
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Pacific Bell’s Suit to Test Initiative and Referendum Now 
Before United States Supreme Court. 

The initiative and referendum probably will be one subject 
of a decision—with far-reaching consequences—by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States during the approaching 
term. The question of the constitutionality of these expedients 
of government forms the basis of a suit between the state of 
Oregon, where they are in use, and the Pacific (Bell) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

As the case is near the head of the docket, it will be reached 
in time to insure a decision before the end of the term. 

The case originated in the company’s challenge of a law 
enacted by the Oregon Legislature under the initiative plan 
by which a tax of 2 per cent. was placed upon the gross earn- 
ings of telegraph «nd telephone companies. 

Taking the position that the initiative and referendum, which 
are coupled in the Oregon law, are inconsistent with the re- 
publican form of government guaranteed by the constitution 
of the United States, the company refused for four years to 
pay the assessments. The state thereupon broughi suit. 

There was a fight to a finish in the trial court, but the de- 
cision was favorable to the law. A like conclusion was reached 
by the supreme court of the state, and the company, still un- 
satisfied, carried the case to the highest tribunal on a writ 
of error. 

The argument in the supreme court will be made in behalf 
of the state by Attorney General Crawford of Oregon, Jack- 
son H. Ralston, of Washington, and former Representative 


George Fred Williams, of Massachusetts, and for the com- 


pany by Pillsbury & Sutro, of San Francisco. Mr. Ralston 
will appear especially for the State Grange. 

Much attention is already being given to the case because 
of its great importance. As the constitutionality of the law 
is squarely presented, it will be incumbent upon the court to 
deal primarily with the fundamental principles involved in a 
system which is coming into vogue in many states. It is es- 
timated that eight or nine millions of people will be affected 
by the result. 

In addition to Oregon, the states of Colorado, Montana, 
South Dakota, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Maine and 
the prospective state of Arizona now possess constitutional 
provisions for the initiative and referendum, while the states 
of California, Washington, Nebraska and Wyoming are pre- 
paring to vote on amendments authorizing such features. Ne- 
vada has the initiative and is expected soon to add the refer- 
endum. 

If not too long delayed, the court’s decision will meet a 
demand from Congress, where the question involved will re- 
ceive much attention during the coming session. 





Wants Commission to Investigate Cleveland Service. 


Resolutions charging the two telephone companies with giv- 
ing inadequate and inefficient service have been drawn up for 
presentation at the next meeting of the Cleveland, Ohio, city 
council. Councilman Clayton C. Townes is responsible for 
these resolutions, requesting the mayor to make complaint and 
invite an investigation by the Public Utilities Commission. 

Whether or not this is a movement instigated by the Bell- 
Morgan interests with some ulterior motive is not apparent on 
the surface as yet. 


> 





Would Force Chicago Bell to Better Service. 


City officials of Waukegan have undertaken to force the 
Chicago (Bell) Telephone Co. to improve the service in that 
suburb. The corporation counsel has been instructed to in- 
vestigate the company’s franchise rights in the effort to dis- 
cover a club which may be effectively held over the telephone 
company’s head. Police Commissioner Atterby declares the 
service to be “rotten.” He says his men have to wait as long 
as fifteen minutes night after night to get their connections. 
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Maryland Commission Likely to Abolish Business Flat Rate 
in City of Baltimore. 

If the Maryland Public Service Commission follows the 
suggestion of its engineer, Charles E. Phelps, backed by a re- 
port from D. C. and William B. Jackson, the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. will be allowed to abolish the flat rate 
for business service in Baltimore, and furnish this class of 
service on a straight measured plan only. 

The Jackson report, which is brief, states that the company 
has approximately 29,000 main telephones with 14,000 exten- 
sions. There are 810 flat-rate business telephones and 6,732 
flat-rate residence telephones, with 7 private branch exchanges 
on the flat rate with 341 telephones. 

The traffic last year amounted to nearly 43,000,000 calls. Of 
this number the flat rate lines used 21,750,000; message rate 
lines, 15,925,000; coin box telephones, 1,816,000; public pay 
stations, 2,373,000, and attended pay stations, 717,000. 

On the existing flat-rate lines 1 per cent. of the total 
number of telephones in Baltimore originate 10 per cent. of the 
total calls handled but produced only 2 per cent. of the 
revenue. The loss due to the 1,600 flat-rate business telephones 
puts a burden of nearly $1 on every other telephone user. 

The experts approve of the figures given in the company’s 
schedule to cover the moving of telephones at the subscribers’ 
requests, amounting to $2.50 for changing the location of a 
telephone in the same building, $6 for moving a telephone from 
one building to another, and $2.50 for moving an extension 
telephone from one building to another. 

A recommendation is included that not more than two mes- 
sage-rate telephones be connected on any one line, whether 
for residence or business. 

It is also recommended that the flat-rate service for resi- 
dences be retained at $48 a year. 

The report states that the rate of $6 a year for extensions 
is considered a fair charge, and this conclusion is based upon 
taking an extension telephone as presenting an investment of 
$20, then charging against it 25 per cent. for operation and 
maintenance, interest, depreciation, etc., charging it with its 
pro rata cost for the telephone directory, amounting to 
thirty cents, and also with one-half the cost of removals, 
which would amount to fifty cents, which would bring the 
annual cost for each extension telephone to $5.80. 





Memphis Officials Denounce Cumberland Bell Service and 
Demand Free Telephones for City. 

The Memphis, Tenn., Board of City Commissioners has re- 
fused to pay a bill for service rendered by the Cumberland 
Bell company, and demands that that corporation give the city 
offices free service in view of the privileges which it enjoys 
and for which no remuneration is made to the city. Another 
resolution denounces the quality of the service and orders an 
investigation made. This reads as follows: 


Whereas, the service of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is now, and has been for many months 
past, extremely poor and _ wholly unsatisfactory to the 
citizens who are compelled to use it; and 

Whereas, repeated protests from every subscriber have 
not succeeded in mitigating the inadequate service, but on 
the contrary appear only to make it worse; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Board of Commissioners of the city of 
Memphis, that the commissioner of public utilities, grounds 
and buildings be instructed to make a thorough investiga- 
tion, using such means as he may find necessary to ascer- 
tain if the fault is in employing too small a number of 
operators and giving to each switchboard too large to han- 
dle, as has been charged, or if it is due to other causes. 

Resolved, further, that the said commissioner of public 
utilities, grounds and buildings be instructed to expedite 
this investigation as rapidly as possible, and report back to 
this commission his conclusions, when the board of com- 
missioners will take such action as his report may war- 
rant. 

The investigation will be taken up at once and carried 


through as rapidly as possible. 














Striking Record of Independent Success in Arizona 


How the Overland Telephone & Telegraph Co. Organized in Response to Strong Popular Demand for Good 
Service. Has Outstripped Its Bell Competitor at Every Point—Has from One-third More 
To Over Double Number of Bei] Stations in Every Town Occupied 


By E. L. Held 


Practically doubling its capacity within one year’s time, and 
adding within the past three months over 500 subscribers, is 
a record made by the Overland (Independent) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which maintains headquarters at Phoenix, Ariz. 
While the company does not make its financial statements 
public, it is stated on good authority that it has doubled its 
income within the last six months, and is making still further 
gains each succeeding month. 

In Phoenix and other towns 
in which it operates the Over- 
land has from one-third more 
to over double the number of 
subscribers served by the Bell, 
owing to the excellence of its 
service and the equitable rates 
made. It is constantly extend- 
ing its lines, entering new 
towns and linking them to its 
system with heavy copper long 
distance circuits. 

The formation of the com- 
pany was the outgrowth of a 
strong popular demand for 
good telephone service in Ari- 
zona, particularly in the Salt 
River Valley. The Arizona 
Overland Telephone Co., the 
first step in the organization 
of a comprehensive Indepen- 
dent system in the state, was 
incorporated in 1908. It ac- 
quired from the United States 
Government certain valuable 
rights and privileges through 
the forest reserve. Eventually 
it absorbed the Flagstaff Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., the Will- 
iams Telephone Co., and the 
Nelson lines running from 
Holbrook to Snowflake, St. 
Johns, St. Joseph, Concho and 
Eager. Flagstaff was already 
connected with Williams, 
Winslow and Ash Fork. 

Meanwhile the farmers of 
the Salt River Valley had or- 
ganized the Peoples Independent Telephone Co., and had made 
arrangements with the Consolidated Telephone, Telegraph & 
Electric Co. for connection with Phoenix. The Consolidated 
was the only company operating in Phoenix and was at that 
time a sublicensee of the Bell, which has since bought it out- 
right. This service was so poor and inefficient that the In- 
dependent operators determined to secure a franchise in Phoe- 
nix and to build there a modern competing plant which should 
connect with the territory adjoining. This was accomplished, 
the Home Telephone Co. being incorporated to build the 
Phoenix system. 

With a desire to secure closer co-operation, the Arizona 
Overland then entered into negotiations with the Home com- 
pany, proposing to carry out the provisions of the Phoenix 
franchise. These were finally concluded satisfactorily and, in 
May, 1910, the name of the Arizona Overland was changed 





Hon. Isaac T. Stoddard, President Overland Company. 


to the Overland Telephone & Telegraph Co., as at present, 
and the Home was merged into it. 

The Bell company had never had more than 1,500 stations 
in Phoenix. Basing its estimates on that fact, the Overland 
prepared to install a plant sufficiently large to care for the 
business for the ensuing three years. Full automatic equip- 
ment was selected, being that manufactured by the Automatic 
Electric Co., of Chicago. The 
plant was opened for service 
in August, 1910, with its then 
ultimate capacity entirely ex- 
hausted. Additional subscrib- 
ers have come so rapidly since 
then, the demand for the new 
service being most insistent, 
that the records of the com- 
pany show one addition after 
another. An 800-line switch- 
board has just been installed, 
but contracts on hand will 
exhaust this additional 
capacity. 

The Overland 
tains exchanges at Mesa, 
Tempe, Glendale and Buck- 
eye, in the Salt River Valley. 
Plans are perfected, the en- 
gineering completed and _ or- 
ders placed, for the construc- 
tion of an all-copper line from 
Ash Fork to Preston and 
Phoenix. This will connect 
the company’s lines along the 
Santa Fe and in the northern 


soon 


now main- 


counties, thus rounding out 
the system as at present laid 
out. 


The company is singularly 
fortunate inthe climatic con- 
ditions which surround its 
system, such as freedom from 
electrical disturbances, ice, 
snow, sleet and high winds, 
all of which contribute mate- 
rially to a low maintenance 

cost. 

The securities of the Overland have been absorbed almost 
entirely by local interests, although the success of the corpor- 
ation has recently attracted the notice of outside investors, 
and capital for future expansion may readily be secured as it 
is needed both locally and abroad. 

Hon. Isaac T. Stoddard, formerly Secretary of the Terri- 
tory of Arizona, is president and general manager of the com- 
pany, and it is to his efforts, in very large measure, that the 
prosperity of the Consolidated is due. Mr. Stoddard’s policy 
has been a consistent one of good equipment, good service 
and fair rates. 

The former secretary, Frank T. Alkire, has just resigned 
in order to devote more of his time to outside business in- 
terests. He still retains the office of treasurer, however, and 
the company will continue to have the benefit of his advice 
and familiarity with its affairs. Mr. Alkire has been suc- 
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ceeded by W. B. Matheson, who resigned the position of Ari- 
zona representative of the Pacific States Electric Co. to as- 
sume his new duties. Mr. Matheson knows the electrical busi- 
ness and the territory thoroughly and is regarded as an ex- 

















Striking Comparative View of Outside Construction. 


ceedingly valuable acquisition for the telephone company. He 
declares that nowhere in the United States is there a section 
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of country so favorable to the operation of the telephone 
business. 

The accompanying illustrations show a_ portrait of Mr. 
Stoddard, the company’s president, views of the picturesque 
main exchange and general office building and equipment and 
a specimen of the outside construction. Particular attention 
is directed to the latter. This affords an excellent compara- 
tive survey of the construction employed by the Overland and 
its Bell competitor. The Overland’s cable is underground; 








Portion of Switchroom at Phoenix, 


the Bell’s aerial. The cross arm and knob construction is 
that of the Bell; the tall poles and circle tops that of the 
Independent. The drop plainly shown across the street, strung 
from a bracket, with no insulator, gives a fair idea of the 
construction methods of the Bell in Phoenix and indicates 
one reason for the immensely better service of its com- 
petitor. 

The Overland is an established success and its future is 
full of promise. 














Exchange and General Offices of the Overland Company at Phoenix, Arizona. 
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A Centrifugal Process to Cast Hollow Concrete Poles 


German Method of Manufacturing Spherical Reinforced Concrete Substitute for Wooden Po!'es—Machinery and 
Principles Employed to Produce Taper, While Walls Are of Uniform Thickness Throughout— 
Disintegrated Asbestos Used as Additional Binder 


The movement for forest preservation found sincere sup- 
port. Above many other things, a good straight tree seems 
to demand our respect and, almost, our affection. In using 
wood as lumber, the identity of the tree 1s lost, but in a 
line of telegraph or telephone poles, the tree stands out 
strongly. In its often bent or warped shape, we see a re- 
proach that a tree had to be destroyed to furnish compara- 
tively short-lived poles. 

It is particularly fitting that a substitute should be found 
for timber in this use, and there are today many examples 
of the efficient and economical use of reinforced concrete 
poles. Both hollow and solid poles have been made. When 
solid, they have either been cast vertically. in place, or cast 
in a yard, and placed when hard enough to stand handling. 

The hollow pole, when cast in a yard, has the advantage 
of less weight and consequent cheaper erection. Various 
methods have been developed for building hollow poles, all 
of which, so far, we believe, have used a core or a mandrel 
of some sort, building the concrete shell around this. What 
is a radical departure from this, and a method presenting 


in position. Very accurate patterns and reliable machinery 
are employed for fabricating, so that all parts are made to 
fit one another with perfect precision. The frame must, of 
course, be held centrally inside the form, so as not to obtain 
eccentric reinforcement. This is done by means of a number 
of small concrete blocks, which are attached at different points 
all around the rods by wires. These blocks serve as distance 
pieces during erection as well as during the centrifugal 
process afterwards. After having securely fixed the rein- 
forcement inside the mold, the concrete is filled in and the 
mold is brought on to the centrifugal machine. 

It will be seen, by referring to Fig. 2, that the machine 
consists of a row of units, which are all alike and are sit- 
uated at certain intervals from one another. Each unit is 
made of two strong side shields with a circular hole in the 
center. There are three shafts parallel to the mold ar- 
ranged concentrically around the hole, and at equal distances 
from one another, whose bearings are provided with a ra- 
dial adjustment. The mold is passed through the holes in 
the center of the shields and is held in position by two rollers 





Fig. 1, Mould Open, Showing 


very interesting possibilities is a process which has been in 
use in Germany for several years. 

The accompanying illustrations show the various steps of 
this process. Briefly, a tubular mold, the size of the pole 
required, is filled with a sufficient quantity of wet concrete. 
This mold is. placed in a “lathe” and rapidly whirled. The 
centrifugal force packs the concrete in a uniform section 
against the walls of the mold. After hardening, the mold 
is removed, and the product is finished. 

Going into this in detail, Fig. 1 shows a mold, half open, 
with the reinforcement in position. 

The mold or shell consists of long wooden strips lined 
with sheet metal and linked together along the long sides. 
The steel frame for reinforcing the concrete is put into the 
mold before closing it. This frame follows the outline of 
the hollow pole exactly and is just a little smaller than the 
finished pole itself. It is made up of long steel rods and 
an inner and outer spiral coil, .which rigidly hold the rods 


*Article reproduced from Cement Age and Concrete En- 
gineering, with illustrations from that periodical, which cred- 
its Figs. 1 to 6 to Scientific American. 





Reinforcing Steel in Position. 


on each shaft. Besides this, the machine is fitted with self- 
centering screw clamps, similar to those used on lathes. 

The units mentioned are all in line axially and are driven 
from the same line shafting, the screw clamps between the 
rollers serving as pulleys for the belting. Roller supports 
(idlers) for the mold are situated in front and at the back 
of the whole machine and also in between the units. The 
machines of course are stationary, but the idlers are mounted 
on a common frame which is adjustable vertically by means 
of levers. 

Before the centrifugal process commences the rolling col- 
lars are adjusted properly and the mold is pushed into the 
clamps and through the holes from one end. After that the 
clamps are tightened up and centered. After having lowered 
the frame support in the center so that the mold rests en- 
tirely on the rollers, the machine is started up. 

The shafting is driven by an electric motor; the speed 
varies according to circumstances and may be anything be- 
tween 500 and 1,000 revolutions per minute. 

The centrifugal force set up during the rotation of the 
mold presses the concrete against the tubular form and grad- 
ually produces a firm compact concrete shell. Water is sep- 
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arated from the concrete at the same time and collects inside 
the pole. It takes part, of course, in the rotation of the mold 
and presses against the inner surface of the concrete. This 
polishes and smooths the inner surface. The revolving move- 





—- ‘ ‘ 


Fig. 2. Unit of Lathe Used to “Whirl” Poles. 
ment forms the hollow pole, compacts 
the concrete and removes the moisture kg 
it contains quite automatically. The . Giese 
whole process is finished in a few min- 
utes. Varying with the thickness of 
the concrete shell, the machine must 
run from 10 to 15 minutes. After that 
it is stopped and the frame support 
(idlers) is raised again. All the clamps 
are then loosened and the mold is 
pushed out to make room for a new 
one, which had been prepared in the 
meanwhile. 

The pole remains in the mold. about 
12 to 24 hours, after which the con- 
crete is set sufficiently to enable it to 
be removed. It is then hardened grad- 
ually in moist sand until thoroughly 
cured. 

The manner in which this method 
can be adapted to produce poles with 
walls of varying thickness is very in- 
genious; and the following discussion 
brings this out very well: If by 
“whirling” a plastic mass enclosed in a 
revolving tubular mold, bodies of cylin- 
drical shape are to be formed having 
a constant thickness in the direction of their axis, then the 
cylindrical mold must lie horizontally, for if this is not hori- 
zontal, the plastic mass, as a consequence of its own weight, 
will sink to the lower side and a thicker wall will be formed 
there than on the higher side. 

Should it be desired, however, to make conical tubes, i. e., 
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Fig. 4. 
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tubes tapered at ong end, then in the first place a mold cor- 
responding exactly to the shape of the finished object is nec- 
essary. Now, if such a conical mold lies horizontally then 
the plastic mass in this will, by its own weight, be forced 
towards that end of the mold that has the greatest diameter. 

If the axis of the mold does not lie horizontally, then the 
force acting upon the mass is dependent upon: (1) the 
weight of the mass, (2) its circular velocity with which it 
is “whirled,” (3) the angle which the shell of the mold forms 






with its axis and finally upon both the (4) direction and 
rc — 
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Fig. 3. Principle of Varying Thickness of Walls. 
the (5) degree of inclination of the mold axis itself from the 
horizontal. 

Of these five points, the weight of the mass and the shape 
of the mold will be determined by the composition and di- 
mensions prescribed for the article to be manufactured. The 
other three points, viz.: the circular velocity, as well as the 
direction and degree of the inclination of the axis from the 
horizontal, may be varied at will. 

Now since these three factors influence the path taken by 
the mass-particles during “the whirling process” it is neces- 
sary to so adjust same that the movement of the particles is 
effected in the manner desired. 

The axis (as in Fig. 3) of the conical mold is brought 
out of the horizontal so that its. tapered end lies lower than 
the wide end. Thereupon, the mass, in accordance with the 
degree of its plasticity, tends to sink to the narrower end 
of the mold. At the same time, however, the mass is driven 








Concrete Poles Ready for Delivery. 


by the force generated by the “whirling” process towards 
the wider end. With a certain angle of inclination. (as in 
Fig. 3) of the axis and a corresponding circular velocity, 
both of which have to be determined by experiment, and are 
factors of the degree of tapering of the cone, the pressure 
of mass towards the narrower end of the cone is exactly 
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counterbalanced by that towards the broader end. Under 
these circumstances a conical body will be formed with walls 
of equal thickness throughout. 

Should strength be desired at one . 
end it is necessary to only corre- 
spondingly lower the mold axis to- 
wards this end or alternatively to in- | 
crease or decrease the circular velocity | 
according as it is a question of the | 
broader or tapered end of the mold. 

A detailed discussion of the cost of | 
manufacture of these poles is included 
in a paper on other pages of this issue, " 
wherein the relative cost and efficiency 
of timber, steel, or concrete poles is 
discussed. 

Tests on poles made by this process 
indicate that the. concrete itself is of 
more than ordinary strength. The uni- 
form internal pressure exerted in the 
very body of the concrete itself by the 
centrifugal force, works to produce a 
dense strong concrete. 

Special means had to be designed to 
prevent any decomposition of the mass 
due to a stratification of the individual 
components owing to their different 
specific gravity. Just as the water is 
forced out of the mass of concrete by 
its lighter weight, so the early experi- 
ments showed that the same thing might happen between 
the cement and aggregates. To overcome any such ten- 
dency toward separation, disintegrated asbestos fibre is 
used. This acts as a tie or a net to make the concrete 
more of a coherent mass, and prevents the heavier sand 
from being forced to the wall of the mold. 


As a process of casting concrete, this method, which is a 
practical proven success abroad, presents interesting possi- 





Fig. 5. Open Molds, Expanded Metal Reinforcement. 


bilities. The exterior section does not have to necessarily be 
round, but can be of any section, and units for railroad ties, 
structural column beams, and girders, could possibly be made. 
In other uses, where the hollow interior is necessary as a 
conduit for water or sewer, etc., this method should find ex- 
tended use. 


Otto & Schlosser of Meisen, Saxony, have developed this 
Process, and the manufacture of poles by this method has 
become an established industry there. We are indebted to 
the Scientific American for the reproduction of Figs. 1 to 6 
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inclusive, and to C. H. Furst of Chicago, the American rep- 
resentative of Otto & Schlosser for the notes from which this 


article is written 


——— 4 
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Concrete Poles at Augustus Bridge, Dresden. 








Fig. 7. 


Concrete Poles in a German City. 
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Monticello, Ind., Independent Completes Rebuilding of Sys- 
tem—The Company’s New Home. 

The Monticello (Independent) Telephone Co., Monticello, 
Ind., incorporated about four years ago, has now gained a 
position in the public regard which is enabling it to make 
rapid progress. An increase in rates some time ago caused 
considerable unjustified dissatisfaction among the subscribers, 
but untiring efforts on the part of the officials, and the giving 
of the best possible service, have entirely overcome this 
discontent. 

The company has recently completed an entirely new system 
in Monticello. The accompanying illustration shows its new 
building, which is 36x77 feet in size, of pressed brick with 
Bedford stone front. It comprises offices, local and toll oper- 
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The United River Plate Telephone Co., of Buenos Airey, 
was especially active during the year, and has many plans 
laid for future operations. 

A new common battery switchboard was installed in 
the Avenida exchange, the main exchange in Buenos Aires, 
and three other exchanges in the city were equipped with 
common battery boards. A new system was also installed 
in the Sunchales district of Rosario. 

In some of the smaller towns of the Republic, the sys- 
tems have had to be materially enlarged; and several towns 
not reached heretofore have been built, and trunk lines 
connecting them either with some larger city close at hand, 
or with Buenos Aires direct, strung. 

It is reported that the country offers good possibilities 





ating rooms, rest for toll service be- 
rooms, wire chief’s cause of its rapid 
room, etc., and is development, and 
designed for com- the United River 
fort as well as busi- Plate company is 
ness. All wires in making the best of 
the city have been the opportunities 
placed in cable, 15,- and building toll 
000 feet of conduit lines in many direc- 
and about 10,000 tions. 

feet of aerial cable In the city of La 
having been’ em- Plata, all its wires 
ployed. The appa- will be laid under- 


ratus installed in the 
exchange is of the 
Dean common bat- 
tery type, and the 
switchboard has an 
ultimate capacity of 


2,000 subscribers’ 
lines. The exchange 
was recently’ the 


subject of a highly 
complimentary arti- 
cle in the Monticello 
Herald, which gave 
the highest credit to 
Thad. E. Hanway, 
the manager, for his 
ability and persever- 
ance in building up 
the system. 








In South America. 

The progress 
made in the exten- 
sion of the  tele- 





ground, and a new, 
modern common 
battery system will 
be installed as 
quickly as possible. 
A toll line carrying 
twenty circuits is 
being built between 
La Plata and Bueno 
Aires, to take care 
of long and_ short 
haul business. 
Plans for rebuild- 
ing the city of Cor- 
doba have also been 
laid. A new ex- 
change building will 
be constructed, and 





modern equipment 
installed. 
Bahia Blanca, 


some 500 miles from 
Buenos Aires, is to 
be connected with 








phone industry in the latter city by 
South America is trunk lines. Traffic 
indicated by the between the two 
annual reports of cities is heavy and 
the Chili Tele- New Building of Monticello (Indiana) Home Telephone Co. demand for the serv- 


phone Co., and the 

United River Plate Telephone Co. respectively. The head- 
quarters of both these companies are in London, England, 
where reports to the stockholders are made. During the 
past year the trunk line communication of the Chili com- 
pany, was greatly increased and extended to a number 
of small towns where offices were opened. The new dis- 
tricts of Tocopilla in the north and Malleco in the south 
have been developed, and offices opened in their principal 
towns. Over 1,900 miles of new overhead wire has been 
erected and equipped during the year. The work of plac- 
ing the lines underground in the city of Santiago has been 
carried—on. in-~advance-of-the paving -of the streets. The 
overhead wires are being removed as the cable is laid. 


ice growing rapidly. 

In Buenos Aires, 73 private branch exchanges have been 

installed, connecting over 2,000 telephones, in banks, pub- 
lic offices, business establishmerts, etc. 





Marriage Licenses via Telephone. 

Marriage licenses over the telephone is the latest from 
Pennsylvania. At Carversville, an enterprising young 
“buck,” aged seventy, about to embark on his fourth matri- 
monial voyage, lost his license while on his way from 
Doylestown. To relieve his embarrassment, the minister 
telephoned to the clerk of the court at Doylestown and 
verified the issuance of the license, after which the cere- 
mony was performed. 
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Dry Cells—Their Use and Abuse—What the Manufacturers are Domg—An Answer to J. A. Kick’s Criticism of 
Dry Batteries—News of Recent Events—Experiments with High Power 
Transmitter on C. P. R. Lines 


Some Facts About Modern Dry Cells. 
By W. B. Pritz, 
Research Laboratories, National Carbon Co. 

That the dry cell is still regarded by some as a very un- 
dependable and erratic parcel of electrical energy is evidenced 
by the various articles which appear from time to time in the 
columns of different scientific and trade publications, setting 
forth the unhappy experiences of certain consumers, The 
time has long since passed, however, when the dry cell may 
be considered a haphazard mixture of chemicals carelessly 
packed into a zinc can and sent out indiscriminately to the 
trade. The modern dry cell is the result of many years of 
careful and scientific investigation of materials and methods 
of production. It represents a definite amount of electrical 
energy which may be utilized in doing work within its sphere, 
and the service which may be obtained depends upon the econ- 
omy with which this energy is utilized and the treatment 
which the cell receives before being placed in service. 

There recently appeared in the columns of TELEPHONY an 
article by J. A. Kick on “The Use and Abuse of Dry Cells,” 
in which several points of general interest to dry cell users 
are discussed. Primarily, however, the article deals with the 
use of cells in the railway telephone and telegraph fields. We 
believe the author of this article has not presented a correct 
idea of existing conditions in the dry cell field, and hence 
this article is written to refute some of the points brought 
out in this article relative to the care and the testing of 
dry cells. 

What The Manufacturer Has Done. 

Cells for Various Services: The first complaint relates to 
the lack of cells for services of various severity. 

The services which dry cells are called upon to render do 
vary enormously in severity, ranging from the ringing of the 
occasionally used door bell to the severe and nearly constant 
drains met with in some types of gas and gasoline motor 
ignition. 

The manufacturer has long realized that for successful oper- 
ation, a cell must be designed to meet each particular service, 
and today a manufacturer who cannot furnish a definite type 
of cell for any definite service is considered very unpro- 


gressive, indeed. It should also be borne in mind that the 


manufacturer who has developed these various grades of cells . 


is naturally better fitted to determine the particular grade 
which will give most efficient service in any special field. 
Much trouble might be avoided if consumers would outline 
the nature of the service and permit the manufacturer to sup- 
ply the cell best suited to the work. 

Considering two of the specific services mentioned by Mr. 
Kick, viz., transmitter circuits in telephone practice, and ring- 
ing or signaling circuits, it must be borne in mind that 
while the drain on the cell required by the former service 
may be, and usually is, ten or more times that required by 
the latter, it stil! must be considered low, in comparison with 
drains which cells must withstand in other fields of service 
such as motor ignition, auto lighting, etc. The drain upon 
the ringing or signaling circuit is so low as to be practically 
negligible, the service being limited largely by the open-cir- 
cuit life of the cell. Hence, it is very questionable if two 
types of cells are required in these two services. A cell de- 
signed for medium drains with a long “shelf” or open-cir- 
cuit life is the best cell for both services unless the condi- 
tions under which Mr. Kick operates are extraordinary. 


Maintaining the Standard of Cells: Secondly, complaint 
is made that manufacturers do not maintain the standard of 
their product. 

The dry cell may be regarded as a combination of chemi- 
cals. Some slight chemical action is always in progress 
within the cell even when not in service, and this action is 
influenced by a great many factors which operate after the 
cell has left the hands of the manufacturer. Excessive heat, 
dampness, rough handling, all tend toward deterioration. It 
is therefore evident that a consignment of cells cannot be 
transported and stored as a keg of nails or a shipment of 
wire. 

Reliable manufacturers keep close watch upon their prod- 
uct, and know to a certainty that when shipped the cells are 
up to the standard of the grade represented. ‘They are 
very careful in having shipments properly packed. The re- 
ceipt, then, of a consignment of defective cells cannot invari- 
ably be laid at the door of the careful manufaturer. Nor 
do we wish to infer that the difficulty necessarily lies with the 
consumer. Much harm can come to a shipment of cells 
during transportation through rough handling, with the con- 
sequent breaking of seals and drying out of the moisture 
of the cell. We have seen several barrels of cells standing 
unprotected upon a shipping platform in the scorching sum- 
mer sun, under which condition deterioration always occurs. 

The shipping standard of cells should be, and is, maintained 
“absolutely” by the manufacturer but to expect him to be able 
to maintain an absolute standard upon receipt is just a little 
unreasonable, since he has no control over the handling or 
the storing of the goods after leaving his plant. 

It should be borne in mind that the scrupulous producer, 
at least, is anxious to give entire satisfaction, that he is man- 
ufacturing a product upon which his reputation depends, that 
he is doing everything in his power to insure careiul pack- 
ing and transportation, and that when the product leaves his 
plant it is strictly up to standard. 

The Testing of Dry Cells: It is impossible in this short 
space to enter into the subject of testing in its: entirety. For 
discussions of the characteristics and testing of dry cells we 
must refer to articles appearing in the transactions of The 
American Electrochemical Society, Vols. 16, 17 and 19, and 
in the issues of TELEPHONY of June 10th and 17th, 1911. 
It is our purpose here to consider only the points raised in 
the article by Mr. Kick, 

When Should a Cell be Removed From Service? The ques- 
tion is raised regarding the limiting value of the short cir- 
cuit current to which the cell may be discharged before be- 
coming unfit for further service. To answer this question it 
is necessary to inquire briefly into the relations between the 
current reading of a cell and its ability to hold up in the 
service in question. 

In transmitter service there is a certain value of current 
flow in the circuit, below which enunciation becomes indis- 
This value of the current will naturally vary with the 
make of instrument, etc. Likewise in bell ringing a certain 
minimum current is necessary to operate the bell. Successful 
operation, then, depends upon the maintenance of sufficient 
current flow throughout the circuit. It should be an easy 
matter for any one with the slightest electrical knowledge to 
determine once for all (by means of an ammeter and adjust- 
able resistance in the circuit) this limiting value of -current. 
Knowing the resistance of the circuit and the current flow 


tinct. 
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necessary to produce satisfactory service, the working voltage 
which the battery must maintain in order to force this amount 
of current through the circuit is readily completed by the aid 
of Ohm’s law. It is therefore evident that a battery may be 
kept in service as long as the working voltage remains above 
this determined value. With standard equipment this value 
of the working voltage is often furnished by the manufacturer. 
With special equipment the value may readily be determined. 

Now if a definite relation existed between the fall in short- 
circuit current of a cell and the fall in the working voltage, 
then perhaps it would be reasonable to remove a cell when 
its short-circuit current had fallen to a predetermined value. 
No such relation, however, exists. The amperage of a cell 
depends mostly upon its internal resistance, a value so small 
as to be negligible in comparison with the resistance of the 
external circuit. This internal resistance may also vary with- 
out affecting the service capacity, so that cells of equal value 
in service may range between comparatively wide limits in 
short-circuit current. The ability of a cell to maintain a satis- 
factory working voltage depends to a large degree upon the ef- 
ficient consumption of depolarizer used and upon certain points 
of construction which may or may not have any influence upon 
the internal resistance. We have seen telephone batteries of 
different makes discharged at the same time, and under identi- 
cal. conditions, to the same limiting value of working voltage, 
at which cut-off point the short-circuit currents of the cells 
ranged from 1.0 to 5.5 amperes. 

It is plain, therefore, that there is no relation between ser- 
vice capacity and short-circuit current, and hence it is impossi- 
ble to determine whether a cell should be removed when it has 
fallen to 8 amperes, 6 amperes, 2 amperes, or to any other value 
of short circuit current. The closed circuit or “working” volt- 
age alone is essential, and its value should determine whether 
the battery is to be discarded or retained in service. 

Testing Cells for Service: Too much reliance should not 
be placed upon the initial current reading of a cell, especially 
when intended for telephone or signaling service, for as has 
already be pointed out, there is no relation between this value 
and the service capacity of the cell. It is to be regretted 
that the popular demand is for high current regardless of the 
service intended for the cell. In nearly all cases high current is 
obtained at the expense of service, and hence the scrupulous 
manufacturers. avoid the spectacular amperages which the 
market seems to demand. A medium amperage cell will prob- 
ably, though not necessarily, give better results than a high 
reading cell. Of course, if a lot of cells, of a brand which 
usually gives:a high initial current, is abnormally low in am- 
perage, that particular lot is to be looked upon with suspicion, 
as it is probable that the cells have received rough treatment 
or have become accidentally short-circuited. 

Before reading a consignment of cells, care should be taken 
that they are at normal room temperature, since a cold cell 
will always give a low current reading. 

The tests which Mr. Kick mentions as giving cut-off values 
for telephone cells have been designed by one of the large 
manufacturers of cells, for testing their telephone batteries. 
A full description of the apparatus is contained in the June 
17, 1911, issue of TELEPHONY.” This apparatus was designed 
to duplicate as nearly as possible the average conditions of 
telephone service throughout the country. It does not give 
a cut-off value for cells, as stated, for that value is already 
known. It serves to give an idea of the length of service a 
battery may be expected to give, under average conditions of 
operation, to the predetermined voltage end point. It also forms 
a basis for comparison of different grades and makes of cells. 
Any of the conditions of this test may be readily varied to suit 
the special requirements of any particular service and perhaps 
it would pay the consumer, whose consumption is large 
enough to warrant its installation, to utilize such a testing 
apparatus. 

The irterpretation of results from such an appliance, how- 
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ever, necessitates some knowledge of the characteristics of 
dry cells, and of the effects of various conditions such as 
temperature, dampness, etc., upon the results obtained. With- 
out such knowledge the results may serve only to confuse 
rather than to enlighten the consumer in regard to the rela- 
tive merits of different brands of cells. Too much reliance 
should not be placed upon the outcome of a single or a small 
number of tests. To determine definitely the superiority of 
one brand of cell over another, when the difference in quality 
is not great, requires a series of tests extending over a con- 
siderable period of time. On the whole, it would be better 
policy for the average consumer to purchase a reputable brand 
of cell, one which is known to have been tested by practical 
and representative methods, rather than to rely upon the re- 
sults of such tests as he may carry on. To really carry out 
tests to judge satisfactorily the merits of different brands of 
cells requires a great deal of care, expense and attention. 
Otherwise results are apt to be wholly misleading. 

We do not believe, with Mr. Kick, that serious results will 
occur from the use of low resistance instruments when used 
to test cells. The resistance of the voltmeter of course must 
be sufficiently high to reduce the current flow to a negligible 
value, as otherwise a true reading could not be obtained. An 
instrument having a resistance of 150 ohms has been found 
very satisfactory for voltage readings. 

An ammeter for testing cells should have a resistance of 
not more than 0.01 ohm. It is true that the instantaneous 
drain on the cell caused by short-circuiting through such a 
meter is high. However, the duration of the drain is ex- 
tremely short, as to seconds should be ample time in which 
to obtain a reading. On the assumption that a cell giving a 
current of 25 amperes is short-circuited through such an am- 
meter for a period of two seconds, but 0.014 ampere hours 
would be drawn from the cell, a quantity entirely negligible 
compared to the capacity of the cell. 

With one exception, we heartily endorse Mr. Kick’s remarks 
relative to the care oi cells during storage and installation. 
Cells may be kept longer and more securely at low tempera- 
tures when not in service. Excellent results have been ob- 
tained by storing cells at the freezing temperatures. This is 
to be expected since chemical changes progress less rapidly 
as the temperature is lowered. Too much precaution cannot 
be taken to guard against the deteriorating effects of heat and 
dampness. 

The short-circuiting of cells due to crowded instaliations 
may be entirely eliminated by the use of a cell recently placed 
upon the market having an especially constructed off-set 
binding post designed for use where economy of space is es- 
sential. 





‘New Transmitter Tested Over 995 Miles of C. P. R. Lines. 


A new high power transmitter was put through a dem- 
onstration test on the lines of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road on Sept. 24. A newspaper clipping forwarded to 
TELEPHONY by Mr. W. J.. Camp, electrical engineer of the 
C. P. R., in whose office the test was made, gives the fol- 
lowing details: 

The circuit was of No. 9, 210 lb. copper, metallic, on the 
same poles with telegraph wires, from Montreal to Ft. Wil- 
liam, 915 miles. The newspaper reports a successful test, 
but gives no technical details of value, nor does it state 
the plans of the owners. 

Those present at the demonstration in Montreal were: 

A. E. Stilwell, of New York, president of the Kansas City. 
Mexico and Orient Railroad, and president of the Stilwell- 
Wilson Telephone Co.; Edward Dickinson, of Kansas City, 
vice-president and general manager of the K. C., M. and O. 
R. R.; H. D. Esterbrook, Boston, attorney; Robert Bines, 
Chicago, Capt. David H. Wilson, Chicago, inventor of the 
Stilwell-Wilson telephone; Edward Lyndon, New York, 
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engineer; G. F.-Johnson, Montreal, financier; H. J. Allison, 
Montreal, financier; W. J. Camp, Montreal, Electrical En- 
gineer, C. P. R. J. F. Richardson, Montreal, general super- 
intendent C. P. R. Telegraph Co., and a representative of 
the Montreal Star. 

Out in Fort William a similar set of instruments had been 
installed. M. D. Huff and J. W. Larish, both of New York, 
were in charge of the experiment there. 





CHARLES SELDEN, who has long been superintendent of tele- 
graph of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md., was 
recently given the additional office of general inspector of 
transportation. He will also be chairman of the committee on 
operating rules of the Baltimore & Ohio system. He will in- 
spect train dispatching on the road, examine the work of dis- 
patchers on all divisions and have general supervision of the 
transportation movement of trains. 

At the recent annual convention of the American Train 
Dispatchers’ Association in Baltimore, Mr. Selden was elected 
an honorary member. 


Mr. Frank S. SPAFARD, acting superintendent of telegraph 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, Chicago, be- 
gan as a telegrapher on the Illinois Central Railroad. He re- 
mained with that road until 1882. From 1882 until 1892 he 
was train dispatcher for the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern Railway and superintendent of telegraph for the 
same road from 1892 until 1902. Then he was appointed 
assistant superintendent of telegraph of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway, and still retains this title, while per- 
forming the duties of superintendent of telegraph in place of 
the late J. G. Jennings. 


John W. Kelly, Jr., Heads International Association of 
Municipal Electricians. 

The sixteenth annual convention of the International As- 
sociation of Municipal Electricians was held in Camden, N. 
J., on September 23, Representatives from Canada, Texas, 
Iowa, Alabama, Connecticut, Indiana and New Jersey, were 
in attendance, John W. Kelly, Jr., chief of the electrical 
bureau of Camden, well known to telephone men as a 
former member of the 
fraternity, was elected 
president of the associa- 
tion. Other officers are: 
first vice-president, John 
S. Craig, Toronto, Can- 
ada; second vice - presi- 
dent, W. F. Riehl, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; third vice- 
president, W. A. White, 
San Antonio, Texas; 
fourth vice-president, John 
W. Bleidt, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; secretary, 
Clarence - George, 
Houston, Texas; treasur- 
er, C. E. Diehl, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Executive Committee— 
W. E. Wolgamott, Peoria, 
Ill.; A. C. Farrand, At- 
lantic. City, N,. J.; A.: L. 
Pierce, Wallingford, Conn.; R. A. Smith, Norfolk, Va.; 
John Berry, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. R. Arbuckle, Bayonne, 
N. J.; C. S. McCosker, Mobile, Ala.; Louis Gascoigne, De- 
troit,. Mich. 

The object of this association is the acquisition of experi- 
mental, statistical and scientific knowledge relating to the 
constitution, equipment and operation of fire and police 
telegraphs, light, heat and power systems, etc., and the 
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furthering of the interests of members with a view to im- 
proving services, and reducing the costs. 

Mr. Kelly presented an interesting paper at the 
vention on “Modern Police Signaling and Flash Light 
Systems.” It was illustrated by a large number of lantern 
slides, and described completely the Camden system, also 
touching upon systems in use in other cities. 

The next convention will be held in Peoria, Ill., in Sep- 
tember, 1912. 


con- 


“Pete,” One of the Star Linemen of the Mountain States 
Telephone Company in New Mexico. 
TELEPHONY is indebted to the Mountain States Monitor for 
the accompanying photograph of “Pete,” one of the faithful as- 
sistants of the linemen of the Mountain States Telephone Co., 

















Pete, Canine Lineman, “On the Job.’’ 


in the Tucumcari, N. M., district. He can usually be found on 
the top of some tall pole looking for trouble, and judging from 
the illustration, taken while on duty with R. F. Childs, wire chief 
at Tucumcari, and Boss Chenault, wire chief of Clovis, he is 
well able to stick to the job. 





New Paper Issued by Central Bell Companies Supersedes 
Five Former Publications. 

The Bell Telephone News is issued for circulation among 
the employes of the group of licensee companies which were 
recently brought under the control of officials making Chicago 
their headquarters, namely, the Chicago Telephone Co., 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., Cleveland Telephone Co., Central 
Union. Telephone Co., and Michigan State Telephone Co. It 
supersedes five separate papers formerly issued by these com- 
panies, including the Central Union News and the Wisconsin 
Telephone News, which devoted so much space to the casti- 
gation of the Independent telephone companies. The policy of 
the new journal, from an examination of its first issues, seems 
to be constructive and helpful, thus following the principle 
which was responsible for the success and merit of the very 
excellent Michigan State Gazette. | 

The leading article in the September issue is a biography 
of B. E. Sunny, who began working in the electrical industry as 
a telegraph messenger at the age of 16, and has steadily and 
consistently advanced to the position of great responsibility 
which he now holds. 2 
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Telephone Accessories—A Discussion of Various By-pro- 
ducts of the Telephone Business. 
By Harold D. Stroud. 

The message rate plan when properly applied, is going 
to create a demand for service far in excess of anything 
now thought possible or profitable. 

It will only be with the general change to the message 
rate that the by-products of the telephone business will 
begin to come into play. 

The principal reason for this statement rests on the fact 
that telephone companies are going to be concerned prim- 
arily in the development of the telephone before they invest 
money in side issues, however closely allied. 

There are however, a number of classes of service not 
now being generally adopted, that are important. 

WAYSIDE SERVICE. 

The extensive use of automobiles has opened a field for 
a portable telephone outfit by which subscribers can keep 
in telephonic communication with the city even while rid- 
ing eut in the country. This is a simple step away from the 
beaten path—and one that is important as a business getter. 

The wayside service on its own account may not show a 
big profit, but it has a good advertising value. 

FIRE AND BuRGLAR SERVICE. 

When it is considered that the actual time which the tele- 
phone is in use averages below thirty minutes in twenty-four 
hours, it is necessary in this age of invention to believe that 
someone is going to work out ways.to take advantage of this 
seeming waste. 

There has been much thought expended in trying to de- 
vise fire and burglar alarm systems that use the telephone 
lines without interfering with the normal use of the tele- 
phones. The real success of these systems is yet to be 
commercially demonstrated, but the incentive is there and 
a practical system will be brought forth at the proper time. 

The writer has worked out a system adaptable to either 
fire or burglar service by which an almost unlimited num- 
ber of stations can be connected to any regular subscribers’ 
line without interfering with the telephone service. 

This system does not require any extra apparatus in the 
exchanges and a telephone company should be able to get a 
good profit for this service which costs nothing-but the in- 
vestment of not to exceed ten dollars per station for equip- 
ment. This system has not been tried commercially, but 
only awaits the actual demand to be created. 

PRIVATE EXCHANGE. 

The private exchange is a natural field for increasing the 
convenience of the telephone and can be made a source of 
revenue if promoted as a revenue producer. 

The writer’s idea of the private exchange as well as the 
extension telephone is that on a measured service system 
this should be made as low in price to the subscriber as 
possible and be used primarily on account of its value as 
a traffic distributor and only incidentally if at all, as a re- 
venue producer. 

On a message rate system the profit will come in the 
form of an increased traffic revenue, just as it now works 
out in the relation between the town exchange and long 
distance lines. 

The long distance traffic bears a certain relation to the 
number of delivery terminals as represented by the local 
exchange telephones. 

On a flat rate system, where the revenues are limited, 
a higher price must necessarily be charged for the private 
exchanges, because they do not act as revenue producers in 
the same degree as on measured service systems. 

The rapid growth of telephone systems has consumed the 
attention of exchange managers to the degree of neglect 
causing the fullest development of the private exchanges, 
but with the maximum development of plants will come the 
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more extended use of all these forms of special service. 
TELEPHONE Boorus. 

Many companies have given far too little attention to the 
matter of providing booths in public places; Every com- 
pany should formulate a definite policy on this subject and 
have a line of standard booths to be supplied to subscribers 
on the direct purchase plan, or rental at reasonable figures. 
A fairly good booth can be bought for $25.00. If this were 
leased on a 20 per cent. basis or $5 per year, with the privilege 
of purchasing, many subscribers would avail themselves of 
them and the companies would get a better revenue from 
the telephones, increased traffic besides at pay stations. 

TELEPHONE BRACKETS. 

Some telephone companies supply telephone brackets to 
subscribers and in so doing make a profit both ways, first 
in reducing the maintenance and depreciation of their sub- 
station investment and incidentally make a profit on the 
brackets whether leased or sold. A good bracket can be 
leased at $1 per year with the privilege of purchase, and there 
are many cheaper forms that fifty cents a 
cover. 

It is a good business on the part of the company to en- 
courage the use of these devices if proper styles are adopted. 

There is a field for the use of cheap metal shelves and 
fixed brackets on which telephones can be placed. For 
instance a tray raised on a small spindle so as to raise the 
telephone above the papers on desks and furnish a fixed 
place for it to repose when not in use. 

These are but a few of the many by-products of the busi- 
ness most closely related to the normal conduct of the 
regular telephone work. 

In the future of the telephone as an institution, those 
conducting the business are going to find their mission 
broadening into fields not now considered as kindred or 
related. 

As an instance of what is referred to, the telephone plant 
with its thousands of copper tentacles reaching every sec- 
tion of the community offers an inviting field for special 
service such as the distribution of news, music, sporting 
reports, general information, stenographic service, appoint- 
ment service, credit information, fire and burglar protec- 
tion, watchman service and hundreds of other forms of 
needful service such as no other agency can supply as 
cheaply, if at all. 

The writer has a sublime faith in the efficiency of a tele- 
phonic information bureau operated under proper condi- 
tions. 

The necessary conditions are those based first on a small 
but fixed payment for every call, so that information bu- 
reaus can be self-supporting and second, the possibility of 
a reasonable degree of secrecy between persons using the 
telephones and thirdly, a widespread system reaching every- 
body who can support a telephone on the most liberal plan 
possible, by which the investment will show a fair return. 

The mission of the telephone has but partly been ful- 
filled. The future problems are those of adaptation. They 
are matters for the telephone economist and will be worked 
out along broader lines than in the past when engineering 
problems were foremost considerations. 

The telephone book is destined to supersede the city 
directory and the clerk and laborer will share the blessings 
of the telephone with the merchant and the banker. Then 
and then only can we speak of universal telephone service. 


year would 





DID YOU EVER STOP to think that TELEPHONY 
has thousands of subscribers, each of whom desires some 
one quality in the paper more than others? You undoubt- 
edly have often wished that more attention was paid to 
some particular branch of the industry than has been given 
it. Tell us about it. We want to make it YOUR paper. 














Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Traffic Engineer on New Toll Operating Terminology. 

TELEPHONY has received several letters from traffic men, 
since the publication of the article by Chauncey Smith, de- 
scribing the word-system he has originated for use in connec- 
tion with the instruction of toll operators. Most of these let- 
ters, while expressing interest, fail to offer any definite com- 
ment. The following, however, from a prominent traffic en- 
gineer, is likely to be of interest: 

It must be admitted that Mr. Chauncey Smith has devel- 
oped a very clever and logical system of words in his “New 
Toll Operating Terminology,” described in the September 
16 TELEPHONY. Neither can it be denied that there is always 
opportunity for misuse and misconception of terms whenever 
toll operating rules are to be written, or toll operating condi- 
tions are to be described with accuracy and brevity. 

At the same time it must be admitted, and Mr. Smith him- 
self says, that the new system “strikes one at first as gro- 
tesque and almost ridiculous,” although he claims that this 
aspect of it disappears as one becomes familiar with it. But 
that must be the impression made upon all toll operators or 
other operating employes when they first encounter it and, 
to some of them at least, such first impression must make 
the work of operating appear to be just that much more 
complicated, more difficult and therefore more discouraging than 
it really is; and to that extent it must increase the trouble 
and expense of securing and training such employes. 

Certain types of mind grasp mathematical methods and in- 
terpret mathematical formulae so easily that it is hard for 
them to see why the average mind should find such things 
difficult. Likewise other minds do not understand why their 
fellow men find it difficult to master several languages when 
to do so is so easy for themselves. Everyone who gives the 
matter any thought realizes how many improvements could 
easily be made in our mother tongue, and especially in its 
spelling, and many have volunteered to make such improve- 
ments. And yet the inertia of established custom—which 
means, we think, the real difficulty which the average human 
being has in easily grasping and assimilating radical changes 
which affect his everyday habits—has so far kept us from 
adopting the proposed improvements; the old way still seems 
the most satisfactory on the whole. 

From the illustrations given by Mr. Smith it is evident that 
the mere saving in printer’s ink, through brevity, can hardly 
be expected to justify the new system: its value must lie, if 
anywhere, in its greater accuracy and definiteness of mean- 
ing; and moreover, the saving due to this must more than 
offset the trouble and cost of overcoming the prejudice against 
or ignorance of the system which exists in the minds of a 
constant succession of new recruits to the service (whose 
minds are but average minds) before it can justify itself. 

Mr. Smith says that after three years of actual service the 
system does “prove in’ and that all concerned like it and be- 
lieve in it. We, therefore, can only say that it is at least 
worthy of, and should receive, the careful consideration of 
telephone traffic men in other companies. 





Big Relay Rack in a Modern Independent Exchange. 

The interesting view here reproduced shows the manner in 
which Independent manufacturers are meeting the demands im- 
posed by manual exchanges of the largest size. While the 
grouping of a great many line circuits simply represents a prob- 
lem in duplication, as far as its electrical features go, the as- 
sembling requires genuine engineering skill of a high type, 
and furthermore the greatest uniformity in manufacturing 
and in the supervision cf the construction work. 

When it is considered that each of the relays shown in the 


bank, having an ultimate capacity of 18,000 lines, for the big 
Independent exchange at Detroit, needs to be properly con- 
nected with other apparatus by several wires in cable, one can 
begin to appreciate the amount of work involved, and the skill 
required for its execution. 

The operator of a little hundred line switchboard in a small 





Relay Rack with Ultimate Capacity of 18,000 Lines. 


town finds in his relations with the work many problems 
which are duplicated in the big exchange, but the technical 
features of his business are so much simpler that, from one 
standpoint, he has every reason to congratulate himself on 
holding an easy job. 





Financial Results of Operating 600 Telephones. 

Noting, from last week’s TELEPHONY that vou are anxious 
to discuss conditions as they actually exist, I am glad to take 
up -the discussion. I have been in the telephone business a 
little over five years, coming in without any experience. This 
is a world of comparison, and I have never been able to de- 
cide just where I was at in this business because I have found 
no one to compare notes with. 

Our plant is located in an agricultural community with 800 
population. We are surrounded by a rich farming country. 
The company is incorporated, and capitalized at $10,000, m 
shares of $100 each. The writer is secretary and manager o1 
the company, and controls more than half of the stock. 

When I took charge there were 406 subscribers—25 
ness, 120 residence and 261 rural. We now have 590 suw 
scribers—30 business, 175 residence and 386 rural. The bus- 
ness rate is $1.50 per month, residence and rural rate $1.00 
per month. We are agents for two Independent toll compa- 
nies, and have recently put in the Bell lines. We handle the 
toll business on a basis of 35 per cent. commission for “Out 
Paid” business. 

During the five years we have rebuilt the town exchange. 
Have 6,000 feet of aerial cable, and a new cement block of- 
fice, with basement for the shop and store room. We have 
also taken out fifteen miles of native poles, and reset with 
Many of the telephones that were in service have 


busi- 


cedar poles. 
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been consigned to the junk pile, and modern makes put in their 
place. 

I am anxious that our condition be reviewed intelligently, 
and shall give you our receipts and disbursements for the sep- 
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tions from rural subscribers are looked after by the manager, 
but only in exceptional cases do we go after the money. We 
send a notice the first of each month, and as soon as a sub- 
scriber is one quarter in arrears. The third notice says that 


arate years. Our year begins May 1. service will be discontinued. Knowing the circumstances, as 


‘ RECEIPTS FOR YEAR ENDING Aprit 30: 

















Year. Subsc. Rentals. Tolls Batteries. Repair Real Borrowed 
: { Material. Estate. 

1907 467 $5,384.33 $ 738.00 75.95 $ 56.70 

1908 521 5,699.70 845.45 73.15 139.59 

1909 552 6,286.00 1,044.20 164.05 47.52 

1910 560 6,619.30 991.89 152.66 66.08 

1911 590 6,665.30 1,133.05 135.73 139.86 $587.85 $3,050 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR YEAR ENDING APRIL 30: 

Year. M’tce. Const. Op’r’g. Toll Cos. Gen. Exp. Rebuild. Taxes. Dividends. 

1907 $2,623.73 $1,585.17 $ 688.20 $489.45 $5,410.00 $800.00 

1908 3,337.68 1,513.76 720.00 564.38 800.00 

1909 3,079.54 716.05 819.75 635.20 277.99 $1,018.00 700.00 

1910 2,960.11 291.32 983.00 660.97 134.87 1,437.54 $ 98.37 700.00 

1911 3,745.45 570.75 1,002.65 723.10 163.14 108.10 600.00 

To 1910 should be added $50.00 for real estate. To 1911 we often do, we vary from this somewhat. But our collec- 


should be added $3,382.95 for new office (including barn), and 
$1,276.25 for new switchboard, cable, and moving to new 
office. 

We have been charging quite heavily to maintenance. 
charge manager’s and linemen’s wages to this expense. 

These figures will answer your first and second questions. 
I cannot but think that we have made money. Telephone 
companies all about us are asking an increase in rates, and 
I read so much about it that it causes me to wonder if we 
must arrive at the same point. 


We 


Regarding the amount of work an operator can do. We 
have 205 private lines, and 31 rural lines. Our rural lines 
have from four to eighteen subscribers on a line; only one 


line with more than fifteen. We have two short toll lines of 
our own, built to relieve the lead on the longer lines. These 
are grounded circuits. We have three Independent toll lines 
and one Bell line. We have two operators at the board from 
7:30 a. m. to 12:00 m., from 3:30 p. m. to 5 p. m., and from 
6:00 p. m. to 8:30 p. m. At other hours only one operator 
is on duty. Our night operator’s hours are from 9:00 p. m. 
to 6:30 a. m. 

We work our operators as follows: One week, operator 
“A” reports at 6:30 a. m. and is on duty at the switchboard 
until 12:00 m. Returns at 2 p. m., records toll tickets for 
the day before, and is again'at the switchboard from 3:30 
p. m. to 6:00 p. m. Operator “B” reports at 12:00 m., and 
works at the board until 5:00 p. m.; back at 6:00 p. m. and 
works until 9:00 p. m. This makes operator “A” on duty 
nine and one-half hours, but at the switchboard eight hours. 
The following week “A” and “B” change positions. Operator 
“C” is on duty every week day from 7:30 a. m. to 12 m.,, 
and from 6:00 p. m. to 8:30 p. m. The night operator and 
operator “C” work every other Sunday afternoon. This gives 
operators “A” and “B” every other Sunday off, and from 
1:00 p. m. to 6:00 p. m. off, the Sunday they report for duty. 
Of the positions offered girls in the community we seem to 
have the best, as we have little trouble securing operators. We 
always have one girl learning the business, whom we use on 
collection day, and at such other times as any regular operator 
is off duty. Operators “A” and “B” are paid $25 per month, 
operator “C” $16 per month, and the night operator $12 per 
month, house rent and heat. 
the same floor as the office, and heat the building with a hot 
water furnace. 

The collecting in town is done by the operator longest in 
service. We find the girls enjoy the chance to have a day out of 
the office. The lineman drives for the collector while she 
is collecting on the outskirts of the town. This makes it 
possible for her to complete the work in a day. The collec- 





We have four living rooms on. 


tions are quite successful, and we have removed only eight 
telephones for non-payment of rental in the five years. 

The manager does the bookkeeping, looks after the office 
equipment, shop and store room. He keeps the business tele- 
phones in good condition, goes out with the lineman when oc- 
casion requires and for trips of inspection, digs an occasional 
hole, and meets the public. For this he is paid $1,000 per 
year. We employ a lineman regularly, whose business it is 
to keep the rural lines and telephones in repair, and help with 
the town work when -needed. He also cares for the three 
horses owned by the company. For this he is paid $45 per 
month. We do our tightening up, trimming, etc., in summer 
time, and employ high school boys at $1.25 to $1.50 per day. 

We give the weather as a general call on rural lines about 
noon. We have worked up quite a business of general calls 
from stores, opera houses, etc. We aim to give these with 
the weather. For each call we charge 25 cents. This, and 
the non-subscribers’ calls for which we are able to collect, 
we credit to toll account. Each Monday we give the time 
of day with the weather report. We believe this keeps down 
the inclination to ask for the tima We discourage the idea 
that we are a general information bureau by “not knowing” 
a great many things that we are asked about. 

From our financial statement you can gather our system of 
bookkeeping. I believe it is sufficient for a small exchange 
with the exception that it would be better to separate town 
and rural accounts. 

I have written this freely accepting the recommendation of 
TELEPHONY as to your fitness to judge of the conditions. Our 
service is good, and our subscribers are our boosters. I should 
be glad if anything I have said would help some other fellow 
in his fight. I would not object to any part of this letter be- 
ing published, but would not want my identity disclosed. 





Extra Charge for Too Many Batteries. 

I notice in your TELEPHONY several articles following 
the advice “use a shotgun” for farmers swiping batteries 
out of rural telephones. What’s the matter with the man- 
ager using his noodle? They did that to us once, but only 
once. Then we promulgated a rule that the rate per year 
included one set of batteries. We keep an accurate record 
of all batteries going to rural telephones and if they come 
in for a second pair inside of a year they pay for them or 
get them from someone else. We found that this not only 


stopped the stealing but helped a lot on the rubbering as 
we never miss an opportunity to explain that there are 
just so many talks in a pair of batteries, and rubbering is 
as bad as talking. 
Webster City, Ia. 


E. H. Martin. 











Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Advantage of a Franchise in Iowa. 


(a) Will you, in your legal department, tell me the ad- 
vantage of holding a franchise in a small town in Iowa? 
Has a telephone plant which has operated for over twelve 
years without a franchise the same protection under the 
state laws as the one with a franchise? Could it be com- 
pelled to give possession of the streets and alleys occupied 
to a new company which has a franchise? 

(b) Can a telephone company demand pay for time 
and expense of opening a telephone line or lines to pass 
a dredge through which is cutting a county ditch? This 
ditch is in the hands of contractors. 

(a) The statutes of Iowa provide (Code of 1897, Section 
776), that no franchise shall be granted unless a majority of 
the legal electors voting thereon are in favor of it at a general 
or special election. Section 775 gives cities and towns the 
power to authorize and regulate telephone wires and poles 
and the supports thereof by general and uniform regulation, 
and to provide the manner in which and the places where the 
same shall be placed upon, along or under the streets, roads, 
avenues, alleys and public places, and may divide the city into 
districts for that purpose. Under these laws the municipality 
could require you to move your poles to some other street and 
could grant a franchise to a new company with the right to 
use the street upon which you now are. In other words, if 
you had a franchise you would have a vested right in your 
present route. Without it you have no such vested right. 

(b) A telephone company is entitled to pay for the time 
and expense of opening a telephone line to permit the passage 
of a dredge through a country ditch. Ditches are not naviga- 
ble streams nor intended for the purpose of the passage of 
dredges, so you are under no obligation to permit them to 
pass without compensation. The situation is the same as it 
would be if a house mover were seeking to have your wire 
cut to permit the moving of a building underneath it. He 
would have to pay the expense of moving the wire and re- 
placing it and so will the operators of the dredge. 





Rules and Regulations. 


We are just organizing a telephone company and are 
about to draw up a set of rules and regulations for the 
conduct of our business. Can you tell us how to decide 
whether a rule is right or not and whether we have to 
have the same rule in both of the towns where we do 
business? What notice do we have to give our subscribers 
about the rules? 

The test of reasonableness is not whether some other rule 

or regulation would answer the purpose of the company as 
well or better, but whether the one in question is fairly and 
generally beneficial to the company and to all its customers. 
Hewlitt vs. W. U. T., 28 Federal 181. The reasonableness of 
a rule depends upon the location and size of the place, and 
amount and character of business transacted there, W. U. T. 
Co. vs. VanCleave, 107 Ky. 464, 54 S. W. 827. 
- Therefore, your rules in one city or town do not need to 
be the same as in the other, if there is a difference in location, 
or size of the place, or amount or character of business there 
transacted, upon which to base a distinction. For illustra- 
tion, a company need not observe the same office hours at 
all places, but may regulate them according to the necessities 
of its business at the different places. W. U. T. Co. vs. 
Harding, 103 Ind. 505, 3 N. E. 172. 

The rules should be published in some way, probably best 
by printing them upon your contract with each subscriber. 
The rules are binding upon the patrons of the company. wheth- 
er they have knowledge of the existence of the rules or not, 
W. U. T. Co. vs. Neel, 86 Tex. 368, 25 S. W. 15. 





City’s Liability to Railway Employe Injured at Telephone. 

A city maintaining electric light wires suspended over 
its streets owes to employes of a railway company using 
a telephone system in its yards the duty to use a reason- 
able degree of care to avoid injury, and its duty does not 
depend on any franchise right of the company; and where 
the city negligently permitted the telephone wires to be- 
come heavily charged with electricity, causing the death of 
an employe of the company while attempting to use the 
telephone, it is liable. So held the Appellate Court of In- 
diana in an action recently brought against the city of 
Logansport. One contention of the city was that the de- 
ceased had knowledge of the danger so as to render him 
guilty of contributory negligence in using the telephone. 

The evidence relied upon as showing contributory negli- 
gence was that on the day of the accident, but shortly be- 
fore it occurred, a fellow workman informed the employee 
injured that he had touched his finger to the “clapper” of 
the telephone and had received a shock, but no injury 
was shown to have resulted therefrom. The telephone so 
touched was in another part of the railway company’s 
yards, some two squares away. The man injured under- 
took to use the telephone in the usual and ordinary way 
and while so doing received a powerful current of elec- 
tricity at from 1,100 to 1,150 volts, and was instantly killed. 

It was not shown that he had any knowledge of the 
connection between the telephone touched by his fellow 
workman and the one he attempted to use. Neither was it 
shown that he had any special knowledge of electricity, 
or of the location of the telephone wires with reference 
to the electric light wires of the city. On this state of 
facts, the court held that evidence or contributory negli- 
gence was not shown. City of Logansport vs. Smith, 93 
N. E., 883. 


Company Not Liable for Assault by Manager. 

A local manager of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Co. demanded of an operator of the company who was 
about to quit the service that she sign a voucher for com- 
pensation due her, and when she refused to sign the voucher 
he violently assaulted and beat her. The operator brought 
suit against the telephone company but it was held by 
the Supreme Court of Kansas that the assault and use of 
force by the local manager to procure the signature of 
the receipt was not within the scope of the managers’ em- 
ployment and hence the telephone company was not liable 
for his wrongful act. 

Apparently the manager did not come out of the con- 
flict unscathed because the evidence showed that when 
the manager struck the operator with his first, she struck 
him with her umbrella, and after he shoved her through 
the door, she, in turn, kicked him. The operator was 
probably satisfied: with the injury she inflicted on the man- 
ager personally, and for this reason brought suit against 
the company. Crelly vs. Missouri & Kans. Tel. Co. (Kan.), 
113 P., 386. : 


.*—- » &) 


Right to Grant Pole License. 


We have a franchise to our company or its assignees 
giving us the right to maintain poles with a limited num- 
ber of wires thereon. Can we grant to an individual who 
has no franchise the right to string a wire on our poles? 


The person to whom you grant the pole license becomes 
one of your assignees so that your franchise protects him as 
well. as yourself. Newman vs. Avondale, 1 Ohio S. C. PL 
Dec. 356. 
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F rien the Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


Telephone System. 

A. H. Dyson, Chicago, Ill, patent 1,002,240, Sept. 5, 1911, as- 
signed to Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

In a trunking system the initiation of a call by subscriber 
Insertion of the plug short-circuits 
Key 35 establishes talk- 
The insertion 


A energies line relay 12. 
line relay 12 to extinguish lamp 16. 
ing connection between the A and B operators. 
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of the calling plug in the trunk jack causes lamp 39 to glow 
and also completes a circuit through the coil 36 of the super- 
visory relay. The insertion of the trunk plug also causes ener- 
gization of the relay 55. When the plug of the trunking cord 
circuit is in the jack, current is shunted over the relay 71 and 
current passed through supervisory relay 82. Attraction of the 
armature of the relay 82 completes a trunking line circuit from 
the battery 44. 





Telephone System. 

A. R. Kahl, Rochester, N. Y., patent 1,002,277, Sept. 5, 1911, 
assigned to Stromberg Carlson Tel, Mfg. Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

A system is set forth for inter-connecting automatic and 
manual exchanges. The line and cut-off relays operate in 
the normal way and the insertion of the plug also energizes 


re 





relays r° and r*. These relays interact so that one relay 
may open the circuit of the other relay. The operator then 
sends the call for the automatic exchange by using the key 
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k*, relay r° being adapted to operate the first or vertical 
magnet of the first selector switch of the automatic mechan- 
ism. Thereupon key k’ is operated, causing the subsequent 
operation of the relay r’ known as the rotary relay. Relay 
r’, by grounding the wires 69 and 70, controls the opera- 
tion of the magnet 7°. By utilizing the reactive effect of 
the self-induction of the windings of relays r* and 7’, a con- 
siderable time interval is secured between the energization 
of relay r° and the de-energization of this relay. 


Arrangement of Trunks for Automatic Exchange. 

FE. A. Gray, Boston, Mass., patent 1,002,388, Sept. 5, 1911, 
assigned to American Tel. & Telegraph Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

In a new system of arranging trunks between the vari- 
ous elements of an automatie system the trunks are so 
arranged between primary points and other points that each 
conductor is caused to appear at one or more of the 
primary points. The number of such appearances differs 
with different conductors and the appearances are so 
arranged that conductors are used only in a_ definite 
order with reference to other conductors. The explanation 
of the method of this arrangement requires more space 
than can be given here. 








System for the Transmission of Electrical Energy. 
C. D. Lanning, Boston, Mass., patent 1,002,711, Sept. 5, 1911. 

-A repeater system, fully illustrated in this patent, has 
two telephone circuits associated together by means of a 
voice actuated anti-coherer. A repeating station for the 
coherer is employed between the sending station and the 
receiving station. Means are provided for normally main- 
taining the circuits between these stations in such rela- 
tion as to prevent repeating of the voice currents from the 
sending station to the receiving station. Means are then 
provided for changing these circuits to permit the repeat- 
ing of voice currents transmitted from the sending sta- 
tion. 

At the repeating station there is a circuit provided with 
a source of electrical energy for actuating the circuit chang- 
ing means. Means are also provided, controlled by the 
voice currents upon the line circuit, for varying the ener- 
gization of the circuit at the repeating station. 


Electromagnetic Device for Alternating Currents. 

C. D. Lanning, Boston, Mass., patent 1,002,712, Sept. 5, 1911. 

A telephone relay system includes a two way repeating 
device is used, having one or more repeating instruments. 
Circuit controlling means are set forth for establishing 
and maintaining circuits to and from the repeating device 
according to the direction of sound transmission from the 
speaking to the listening station. An electromagnet is used 
for actuating the circuit controlling means, which are ener- 
gized through the voice currents from the speaking station. 
Current rectifying means are also arranged in connection 
with the apparatus for providing a uni-directional current 
for the electromagnet. 








Nashville, Ill., Independents Connect With Kinloch. 

The Nashville Telephone Co., Nashville, Ill., of which 
W. H. May is manager, is putting the finishing touches to 
a telephone line which will give its subscribers connection 
with the Kinloch Long Distance Telephone Co. This line 
will connect Oakdale, Rice, New Minden, Ashley, Addeville 
and Okawville with St. Louis as well as Nashville. 











Queries on Theory and Practice 


Type of Transposition Does Not Affect Induction. 


To decide an argument held between some telephone 
repair men we would like to have your opinion as to 
whether a transposition with both wires crossed on the 
same glass accomplishes the same results as the regu- 
lar cut-in transposition, or, if not, the difference be- 
tween the two, in killing induction. 


As far as any effect on induction goes, the form of the 
transposition is of no consequence whatever. The trans- 
position itself does not “kill” induction. 

By referring to the diagram you will understand the 
following description of the way in which induction is 
“killed.” 

Assume that wire A is the inducing power wire which 
tends to set up on sections B and C of the nearby tele- 
. phone line a current in the direction shown by the arrows. 
As B is nearer to the inducing wire than C a higher poten- 
tial will be set up than upon C; and if a telephone were 
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present at D a current would flow through it, producing 
noise in the receiver. 

Now, consider E and F, equal in length to B and C. In 
this case E will receive the higher induced potential, but 
inasmuch as E and C are the-same wire, and the potential 
of E above F is the same as the potential of B above C, the 
respective differences will neutralize each other, by a flow 
of current along the wires themselves, and none will pass 
through the telephone. Thus the neutralization of the 
inductive disturbances depends upon the distances between 
transpositions being of equal length, providing the tele- 
phone and inducing wires are the same distance apart 
throughout, and there is no other disturbing factor, such 
as leakage, or high resistance joints. 





The Choice of Words. 

The choice of words requires the greatest faculty of the 
human mind—selection.—Alexander Hamilton. 

It is an invariable maxim that words which add nothing 
to the sense of clearness must diminish the force of the 
expression.—Campbell. 

Inaccurate writing is generally the expression of inac- 
curate thinking.—Richard Grant White. 

A word is short and quick but works a long result; there- 
fore, look well to words.—Shakespeare. 

A man is known by his company, so a man’s company 
may be known by his manner of expressing himself.—Swift. 

He who has a superlative for everything, wants a meas- 
ure for the great or small.—Lavater. 

Make your words as good as your bond—and every let- 
ter will be a letter of credit—Abraham Lincoln. 

—Contributed by Kendall Weisiger. 
South Dakota Telephone Valuation Increase. 

The South Dakota auditor’s department has completed 
figures on telephone valuations for taxation in that state 
for the present year, showing $1,194,370. This is an in- 
crease of $134,796 over the valuation of last year. It was 
expected that the new law which divides the assessment 
against telephones between the town and rural lines would 





show a heavy increase in valuation, but it has not shown 
any marked change. Under the division the valuation of 
rural lines is $563,593; and that of the town exchanges 
$630,817. ; 





Expense Due to House Moving. 

House moving is one of the worst of the occasional petty 
misfortunes the telephone manager has to endure. M. C. Wil- 
son, superintendent of a Clay Center, Kans., company, de- 
scribes a recent case as follows: 

I am sorry to report that the legal end of the house-moving 
business has always been very unsatisfactory to us, as we have 
been compelled to bear the expense in every instance. 

The building measuring about 33 feet from the ground to 
the top of the roof, shown in the picture, was carried under 
our lead four times—once where we had 30 wires, once where 
we had 20, and in two places where we had six wires. The 20 
and 30 wire leads were on 35 foot poles and the others were on 
25 foot poles. Numerous drops were cut down to clear the 
way. 

As we did not expect to receive compensation for our trouble, 
we kept no account of the actual expense incurred. The ex- 
pense would have been much greater but for the fact that we 
were rebuilding our lead at the time of the moving and had 

















House Carried Through Lead Four Times. 


left our wires slack in order to be able to raise them for the 
building to pass. 

The total expense would probably be about $15, which does 
not include rebates to subscribers for poor service rendered dur- 
ing the moving period, which lasted about ten days. 

Editor’s Note—Mr. McMillan has given to TELEPHONY’S 
readers in many states legal advice which has enabled them 
to put such expenses on the house movers, where they be- 
long. The subject is carefully treated in his well known 
book, “Telephone Law.” 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


A New Pole-Preserving Machine. 

The steadily increasing cost of pole timbers, due to the 
gradually diminishing supply, has caused all companies using 
wood poles for overhead circuits of any kind to consider 
methods for _ in- 


treatment an initial penetration of three-sixteenths of an inch 
was obtained, and this extended in a few days to a depth of 
over one-half inch. The pole in the 10-minute treatment ab- 
sorbed a full gallon of oil in the 3-ft. band. The tests clearly 

showed the simplic- 





these poles. Many 
preservative  treat- 
ments have been 
proposed and tried | 


creasing the life of | 
' 


s 


out to a limited ex- 
tent. On the one 
hand is the high 
cost of an effective 
pressure treatment 
of the entire pole 
and on the other 
hand the inefficacy 
of brush or non- 
pressure treatments. 
Careful observa- 
tion has shown that 
poles decay almost 
exclusively at the 
ground line, where 
the zone of pro- 
longed exposure to 
both moisture and 
air forms a fertile 
breeding place for 
insects that destroy 





ity and value of the 
process. 

A fair idea of the 
machine may be ob- 
tained from _ the 
accompanying illus- 
trations, which are 
from photographs 
taken during the 
tests just referred 
to. The machine is 
about 19 ft. long 
and 6 ft. wide, and 
is mounted on iron 
wheels so that it 
may be easily hauled 
about by a team of 
horses to various 
positions in the pole 
yard, or taken from 
yard to yard. The 
main parts of the 
machine are a 
steam boiler, an air 
compressor and sto- 
rage tank, a closed 








the wood cells. It 
seems logical, there- 
fore, that the portion of the pole near the ground line needs 
the chief protection. The problem of providing a simple and 
inexpensive method of applying such a treatment engaged 
the attention of George P. Benton and I. B. Eberhardt, ex- 
perienced cedar-pole men, who after several years of inves- 
tigation and experimental work conceived what is known as 
the “B. & E. pole-preserving machine.” 

A demonstration of this machine was made on September 
20 in the pole yard of one of the largest public-utility cor- 
porations of Chicago. About a dozen representatives were 
present from the United States Forest Service, and from 





General View of New “B. & E.” Pole-Preserving Machine Ready for Operation. 


oil tank containing 
steam coils for 
heating the preserving oil, an air-tight canvas band, 3 ft. wide, 
which encases the pole at the zone to be treated, and the 
necessary gearing and mechanism to pass this band about the 
pole and tighten it. If a large number of poles are to be 
treated, a platform is built on either side of the machine or 
the latter is placed in a trench so as to have the iron skids 
level with the ground; a simpler plan is to place inclined 
skids on each side of the machine. 

The operation of the machine is quite simple. The pole is 
rolled onto the iron skids. The two segmental rings known 
as track rings, are closed about the pole by turning a hand 

















Closing Bag Around Pole. 


several of the leading electric-utility companies of Chicago 
and other cities. Three 35-ft. Michigan cedar poles cut last 
winter were treated 7, 10 and 15 minutes, respectively, with 
heated creosote oil which was injected by an air pressure 
of about 5 pounds per square inch into a 3-ft. band corres- 
‘ponding to the ground belt of the pole. With the 10-minute 
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Ready to Receive the Oil. 


Oil Just Disappearing. 


wheel. The spool carrying the canvas band is then revolved 
by an opposite movement of the hand wheel. A clamping bar 
is wedged against the band so that the latter forms a closed 
bag or cylinder around the pole. Air pressure is applied to 
the edges of the band to tighten it and then the compressed 
air is allowed to enter above the oil in the tank, thus forcing 








arsine: 





September 30, 1911. 


the heated oil through a pipe connection into the bag and en- 
tirely around the pole for any desired length of time. Any 
oil oozing out of the bag, as for instance through checks in 
the pole, drops into a basin on top of the tank, from which it 
is later drained by opening a drip valve. Thus no oil is 
wasted by spilling on the ground nor by treating more than 
that part of the pole that is subject to decay while in service. 
By means of the reverse operation the pole is released and 
then rolled off the other side of the machine, the entire oper- 
ation taking only a few minutes beyond that required for ac- 
tually subjecting the pole to the oil. 

Any kind of coal-tar oil may be used. The capacity of the 
machine is about fifty poles per day. Poles from 7 to 24 inches 
in diameter may be handled. The cost of treating each pole, 
which includes labor, oil, fuel and fixed charges on the ma- 
chine, is only a fraction of a dollar for a 7-in. top, 35-ft. pole. 

This process of pole preservation and the machine for carry- 
ing it out are fully protected by basic patents. The machine 
is manufactured by the B. & E. Pole-Preserving Machine Co., 
Fisher Building, Chicago. This company is now also in po- 
sition to furnish treated poles from Chicago. 





Automatic Electric Cords. 

Just as the steel framework of a modern building is the 
most important part of the building, and yet is not visible to 
the eye, the tinsel conductor of receiver cords and desk set 
cords is the important part of the cord. This is a matter 
that manufacturers have not generally called to the attention 
of the users. 

“Tinsel itself is made up of a narrow thin piece of copper, 
spiralled around a fine thread,” says Ellsworth Keith, manager 
of the supply sales department of the Automatic Electric Co., 
Chicago. “A certain number of these spirals are twisted to- 
gether to form the conductor of the cord. The quality of cop- 
per, the way it is twisted over the individual small threads, 
and the way it is twisted into the completed conductor are 
very important for the giving of adequate and continuous 
service. 

“The thin piece of copper which is spiralled around the 
thread may be made in several ways. It may be rolled or 
cut. The Automatic Electric Co. uses the rolled copper for 
its tinsel. Rolled copper is made by rolling a fine wire into 
a flat piece. When the wire is drawn the grain of the metal 
is longitudinal, and so after being rolled it is still longitudinal, 
and gives the greatest possible strength. 

“Cut tinsel is made by cutting a flat sheet of copper. The 
grain of a sheet of copper may run in various directions, and 
consequently, after being cut you are not assured of the great- 
est possible strength of the tinsel. This is a small detail, but 
when seriously considered, it is one of the important factors 
which make up and insure conductivity. 

“Our copper is 98 per cent. pure, and the 18 strands which 
make up a conductor are equal in weight and conductivity to 
a No. 24 B. & S. copper wire. The conductor is twisted into 
a rope by an original method of our own, which has been 
devised so that it mathematically forms the greatest number 
of contacts between the 18 individual strands, thus nearing 
perfection for conductivity. 

“To insure mechanical and electrical strength, the 18 strands 
are further roped together in such a way that they will give 
over twice the strength of a solid wire of the same weight. 
The conductor contains no solid wires. The common scratch- 
ing which causes so much trouble in receivers is often caused 
by a solid wire whih has been crystallized and broken by the 
continuous bending of the cord while in service. After break- 
ing, this cord has pierced through its braid insulation and has 
caused partial short circuit with the next conductor. We use 
no solid wires, so such a condition is impossible. 

“This is merely a sample of the exactness with which our 
supplies have been developed. We have, in the past year, 
found the common troubles which confront operating com- 
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panies through our own experience in operating telephone ex- 
changes, and have gotten down to the very base of the trou- 
ble, and have developed the essential working part of each sup- 
ply so that it now is practically perfect. 

“Our catalog No. 10, which we call ‘Maintenance Economy,’ 
contains many interesting descriptions of our money saving 
features, and we will be glad to send a copy of it to anyone 
interested.” 





Specialists in Telephone Repairing. 

The greater part of the money that is tied up in the junk pile 
of a telephone company can be converted into dividends if the 
exchange managers would give telephone repairing the attention 
it deserves. Many instruments with minor defects are in that 
junk pile which have been placed there by incompetént or care- 
less trouble men. These telephones could be repaired easily and 
serviceably by those who have knowledge, skill and facilities 
to do such work. Such instruments represent an outlay of from 
seven to twelve dollars each and they not only tie up a large 
amount of capital but occupy valuable space for storage. 

It is a very common habit to delay the repair of instruments 
and, by the time the managers find men who are able to make 














View of Portion of Engstrom Company’s Shops. 


the repairs, men who have the necessary time and experience, 
the instruments are beyond redemption. It, furthermore, is true 
that the average telephone company rarely gets as good a job 
of repairing done at its own exchange as specialists in telephone 
repairing could do for a smaller sum. Another objection to re- 
pairing in the exchange is that a really important job requires 
a large number of tools. The cost of outfitting a shop and 
keeping it running is a large item, and ordinarily the amount 
of work done does not warrant the expense. To make a tele- 
phone repair shop pay, it must be kept constantly working. 

Specialists today are generally agreed that the more profitable 
method of overhauling the junk pile is to send the disabled in- 
struments to expert repairmen who can send them back like 
new. The saving is so important and the condition of the re- 
built apparatus is such that the attention of the manager imme- 
diately is drawn to the problem of putting these instruments in- 
to service. 

In case the junk contains much old or obsolete stuff, it is 
the part of wisdom for managers to realize as much as possible 
and just as quickly as possible. Remember always, however, that 
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procrastination is costly, for the instruments in the junk pile 
are fast deteriorating when they should be earnings dividends. 
An expert telephone repair company has a thorough knowledge 
of all makes of instruments and enjoy especial facities, skilled 
workmen, etc., who know how to do the correct repairing, rapid- 
ly and at a reasonable price. 

The Engstrom Electrical Mfg. Co. solicits the business of 
Independent telephone companies and all interested in such 
telephone repairing because of its exceptional facilities for such 
work, and will be glad to send its literature or make estimates 
on the cost of repairing any number of instruments of any 
type. The Engstrom company is located at 311 South Clinton 
street, Chicago. 


> 





Baird Pay Stations for Panama. 

The Baird Electric Co., Chicago, has received an order from 
the Isthmian Telephone Co., Colon, Panama, for three hun- 
dred of its pay stations fitted with electromagnetic gongs. 

By means of the electromagnetic gong the pay station sig- 
nals are transmitted over local battery or common battery 
lines entirely independent of the talking transmitter. This, 
the company declares, is a great convenience as the machine 
can be mounted on a shelf in a booth or against the wall en- 
tirely independent of the telephone set, excepting a wire con- 
nection from the line binding posts. 

The signals are remarkably loud, clear and unmistakable, 
as the side tones of the transmitter are entirely eliminated. 
Should a patron by mistake hang his receiver on the hook 
while making a multiple coin deposit the operator receives the 
signals equally well. 

The machines for the Isthmian Telephone Co. will be fitted 
with numerical signals, being one stroke on a cathedral gong 
for five cents, two strokes for ten cents, and three strokes 
for twenty-five cents. All the operator has to do is to count 
the strokes. The Panama contain about twice the 
amount of silver used in United States coins and special slots 
and channels are therefore being made for these pay stations. 

Baird pay stations are peculiarly adapted for foreign coin- 
age, as the channels can be arranged to accept coins of large 
size of as many as five different denominations. 

About two years since a patent decision was rendered in 
the Chicago district in favor of the Gray Telephone Pay Sta- 
tion Co, in a matter relating to a peculiar method of trans- 
mitting signals from a pay station by means of the talking 
transmitter. The decision, says the Baird Electric Co., is lim- 
ited as to its scope, but the Baird company declares that every 
pay station of its manufacture has been made to conform ex- 
actly to the patent decision as rendered by the court. There 
is, therefore, the company states, no reason why its customers 
should be in the least apprehensive in the matter. 


coms 





Tue Estertine Co., Lafayette, is reported to be doing a 
big business. An addition to the factory is now being made. 
This company’s recording meter is a great help to efficient 
maintenance and traffic supervision in a common battery ex- 
change. 


Wants American Goods in India. 


The Eastern Electric & Trading Co., of Sukkur Sind, In- 
dia, whose letter head states that it is a jobber and commis- 
sion agent for everything electrical, advises TELEPHONY that 
it desires the attention of manufacturers drawn to this fact. 
The company claims to have a large field for the exploita- 
tion of electrical goods of every description and solicits cor- 
respondence from manufacturers everywhere. It promises sat- 
isfactory returns. 

TELEPHONY constantly receives letters of this nature, the 
printing of which is prevented by space limitations. This 
earnestly expressed desire to introduce American goods in- 
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to the vast field of India, however, appears deserving of 
special attention, 





Sanpwicn Exectric Co., Sandwich, Ills., has just issued a 
valuable booklet describing Sandwich cordless jack boxes, use- 
ful in railway telephone circuits, and for various purposes in 
connection with telephone exchange operation. The construc- 
tion of the jack is especially noteworthy. Illustrations indi- 
cate that parts are few in number and very substantial. For 
this reason the box is particularly fitted for certain uses upon 
subscribers’ premises which will readily occur to the telephone 
manager having occasion to deal with special arrangements in 
business houses. 





Paragraphs. 

CuHarLes L. BurLinGHAM, formerly of the McDermid Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, and more recently with the American Electric 
Fuse Co., at Muskegon, Mich., now is in charge of the Home 
Lighting Department of the Dean Electric Co. at Elyria, Ohio. 

Tue CLay Propucts Exposition is announced for the Coli- 
seum, Chicago, March 7-12, 1912. All of the makers of vitrified 
clay conduit are being invited to exhibit. 

FRANK YESBERA, president of the Yesbera Mfg. Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, has returned from an extended business trip through the 
East. His concern last week received an order for 135 telephone 
booths from one of the well known Independent operating tele- 
phone companies. 

rep CorNELL, formerly advertising manager for the Dean 
Electric Co., is now one of the department heads for the Willys- 
Overland Automobile Co., at Toledo, Ohio. 

W. M. Bruce, who has greatly improved in health since his 
almost fatal illness of a year ago, once more is “on the job” at 
Urbana, Ohio, and has great faith in the future of the American 
Automatic Telephone Co. 

Ray H. Manson, of the Dean Electric Co., is spending a va- 
cation in the wilds of Michigan. 

Gro. R. BLacksurN, the ground clamp man, of Cleveland, has 
been touring Ohio in his automobile the past week. He is the 
inventor of a device for locking automobiles so that they can 
not be stolen, and already the demand exceeds his present facili- 


ties. 





Some Interesting Exhibits at Municipal Congress, held in 
Coliseum, at Chicago. 

Among the exhibitors of specialties at the big gathering 
of city officials in Chicago this week several firms well 
known to telephone men were prominent. 

Dean Electric Co. had one ofits flash light police call, sig- 
naling, reporting, and recording systems in operation. This 
system, at first introduced through telephone companies, 
is now also sold direct to municipalities and is making 
rapid progress because there is nothing anywhere near as 
good on the market. The Dean representatives were Hom- 
er Stephens, Kansas City, and H. L. Harris, engineer, of 
Elyria. 

W. G. Middleton, whose work in the telephone field is 
well known, represented Robert W. Hunt & Co., one of 
the world’s greatest engineering firms. Tests for paving, 
creosote, etc., were exhibited; also a demonstration of the 
fracture of a 1:3:5 concrete block by action resulting from 
the passage of current between imbedded steel plates. 

John K. Norstrom, who took out several telephone pat- 
ents in the early days of automatics, and whose brother 
did pioneer work on lockouts, was on hand from the Chi- 
cago office (29 S. La Salle street) of Pyrene, the modern, 
non-conducting fluid fire extinguisher. 

THE MEN in the Independent telephone field form one 
big community, although scattered from ocean to ocean 
and from the Gulf to Hudson’s Bay. No move is unimpor- 
tant; none is purely local. We want ALL the news. 


























Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

engineer of the Kellogg Switchboard 
elected president of the Alumni Asso- 
of Chicago for the year 1911-1912. 

As Chicago is the home of 
so many of the graduates, 
this office carries with it real 
alumni work. 

Mr. Winston was a star 
third baseman in the old, 
never-defeated days of the 
University base-ball team 
and is one of the first proud 
wearers of the “C.’’ 

The energy he showed in 
his undergraduate days has 
earried him forward rapidly 
in the telephone field. Mr. 
Winston ‘‘delivers the goods” 
quietly, but the variety and 
excellence of the Kellogg 
equipment developed under 
his direction, and the 
many patents issued in his 
name, are evidence of his 
high standing as a telephone 
engineer. He recently con- 
tributed a paper to. the 
American Institute of Elec- 


Cc. S. WINSTON, 
& Supply Co., 
ciation of the 


chief 
has been 
University 





trical Engineers, describing 
new work on automatic tel- 
ephone systems, and has 





promised to prepare several 
important articles which will 
appear in TELEPHONY within 
v. S. Winston. the next few months. 


R. E. BURKITT has resigned the position as manager of the 
New Era Telephone Co., Hebron, Ill, to take up other work. 
George Benedict has been appointed as his successor. 

RED WING, MINN.—It is reported that Max Ricker, local man- 
ager for the Northwestern Telephone Co., has been promoted to 
the traffic department of the company’s general office in Minne- 
apolis. 

W. H. BADOUR, Benton Harbor, Mich., until recently local 
manager of the Twin City telephone office, will take up the 
duties of his new assignment as manager of the plant system at 











Kalamazoo. The best wishes of TreELEPHONY and his friends 
in the field go with him to his new position. 
W. R. JAMES has been appointed general commercial 


manager of the Home Telephone Co., Detroit, Mich. He has 
been in the employ of the company for the past two years, in 
charge of the sales or soliciting forces. Mr. James is an experi- 
enced telephone man, having started in the business fifteen years 
ago. 
OBITUARY. 

JOSEPH BACKUS, Riverhead, L. I., died, at the age of 33 years, 
at Saranac Lake. He was an expert electrician and was formerly 
superintendent of the Baiting Hollow & Roanoke Telephone Co. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


ESCONDIDO, CAL.—The Escondido Mutual Telephone Co. has 
been organized and the stock is being subscribed by citizens of 
the valley. The new company will build a line to Oceanside and 
connect with the Home long-distance service to San Diego, Los 
Angeles and other cities. A system will be constructed at an 
approximate cost of $50,000. 

PAYETTE, IDA.—The Mutual Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated. The company was capitalized at $100,000 and the fol- 
lowing officers and directors elected: President, A. P. Scritch- 
field, cashier Payette National Bank; vice-president, O. H. Avey, 
president Payette National Bank; treasurer, M. F. Albert, cashier 
First National Bank; secretary, H. Harland. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—The People’s Telephone Co. has been 
granted a charter to operate a telephone system in Vanderburg, 
Posey and Gibson counties. Directors are J. M. Lewis, W. K. 
Hood and G. L. Pierce. The capital stock is $10,000. 

GLASGOW, KY.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Beals Telephone Co. with a capital stock of $100. Incorpo- 
rators are: J. H. Beals, Joel Osborn, J. F. Pitcock and J. A. 
Marshall. 

VERMONTVILLE, MICH.—An Independent telephone system 
is being agitated in Monterey and a company has been organ- 
ized. Directors are H. Y. Patterson, Cyrus Lehman, J. C. Down- 


ing, Charles J. Warner, John Cutris, E. F. Tubbs and James 
Andrews. James Andrews was chosen president and J. ©. Down- 
ing secretary. About $10,000 has already been subscribed. 
MARGARETVILLE, N. Y.—The Mountain Valley Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with $8,000 capital stock. Directors are: 
James W. Chisholm, Andrew Cowen, Archibald A. Cowen, John 
A. Birdrall, New Kensington; Harry Sanford, R. M. Delamater 
Howard L. Hewitt and Charles S. Allaben, Margaretville. i 
NEW WASHINGTON, O.—The Cranberry House Telephone Co 
has been incorporated by W. A. High, J. H. Donaldson, A. G. 
Lederer, O, I. Green and John H. Shoup. The capital stock is 


$10,000, 
HATFIELD, PA.—The Hatfield Rural Telephone Co. has been 
recently organized with eight subscribers: William Hedrick, 


J. Z, Derstine, Charles Delp, John Clemens, A. M. Nice, Simon 
Kulp, I. C. Funk and John Clemmer. 


MONTEREY, TENN.—The Monterey Home Telephone Co. has 
been organized and the following officers elected: John F. Sehor 
president; Tilbert Ramsey, vice-president; R. L. Walker, general 
manager; A. I. Snodgrass, treasurer; J. H. Hicks, secretary. A 
charter will be applied for and work will be commenced at once. 


FINANCIAL. 

HOMER, MICH.—The Homer Telephone Co, has increased its 
capital from $35,000 to $75,000. The company now has absolute 
control of the Tekonsha exchange, with the exception of the 
toll business, ¢ . 
FRANCHISE. 


WABASHA, MINN.—A franchise has been granted to the 
Greenfield Farmers’ Telephone Co. to erect poles and maintain a 
telephone system in Wabasha. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


FRESNO, CAL.—The San Joaquin Light & Power Co. 
ing arrangements to reconstruct its 
between Fresno and Bakersfield, 
cost about $18,000. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The Home Automatic Telephone Co., J. B 
Langley, manager, is laying plans for the erection of a sub- 
exchange. The Interstate Telephone Co. will also build a sub- 
exchange. The two will be connected for long-distance service. 


LAURENS, S. C.—A new telephone line has been constructed, 
connecting the Gray Court line from the vicinity of Barksdale 
station. Through the Gray Court line connection can be had 
with Laurens. 


is mak- 
private telephone system 
It is estimated the work will 


ELECTIONS, 

TROWBRIDGE, ILL.—The Trowbridge Mutual Telephone Co 
held its annual meeting and elected the following officers: . 
McAndrew, president; Peter Worley, vice-president. 
tors are J. Latch, Frank Kendall and Ben Mills. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DECATUR, ILL.—The Douglas County Telephone Co 
changed its name to the Douglas Telephone Co. : 
BLOOMFIELD, IA.—The Citizens Mutual Telephone C i 
: ’ . 3 e rill 
install 8,000 feet of new cable. All telephones in the analy pee 
city will be on a metallic circuit, which will insure better service 

COLFAX, IOWA.—The Colfax Telephone Co. has e ~ 

. x 
$10,000 in building and plant, and the central office is alee ba 
one of the most up-to-date and handsome offices. The multiplex 
system, or single wire, is used and cables are laid underground 
in the business section of the city. 

BOSTON, MASS.—The headquarters of the traffic department 
of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. have been trans- 
ferred to the new building in Fort Hill Square. 

HANNIBAL, MO.—The New Home Telephone Co. suffered a 
heavy loss by an electrical storm. Of twenty-one toll lines out 
of this city only two, to Fairbury and Filley, were unaffected. 

TINA, MO.—The Tina Telephone Co. is going to give its tele- 
phone system a thorough overhauling and repairing. 

THERMOPOLIS, WYO.—A telephone line is being built by Da- 
vid Dickie from his ranch to Collins, a distance of 25 miles. At 
Collins it will be connected with the line of the Big Horn Collieries 
Co., from Crosby, and then with the lines at Thermopolis. Ranch- 
ers along the route will be given service. 


UNDERGROUND. 

LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
will install a conduit system in connection with its new exchange 
plant. The total wok is estimated to cost $140,000. 

BELOIT, WIS.—The Wisconsin Telephone Co. is placing its 
wires underground. 
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In the Rural Line Districts 


The directors and patrons of the Ralls County Telephone Co. 
gave a picnic at Buford’s Cave Saturday, which was largely 
attended. Games of all sorts were engaged in and at the 
noon hour a sumptuous dinner was spread. Saturday night a 
moonlight dance was enjoyed until a late hour—New London 
Item in Hannibal (Mo.) Post. 

A number of farmers are thinking seriously of installing a 
rural telephone system. One gentleman in speaking of the 
project says that at least 40 are calculating on taking stock. 
As it is, if you want to talk to a neighbor a few miles away 
it costs 15 cents to talk and that don’t set well with the average 
farmer.—Broken Arrow (Okla.) Democrat. 

The local telephone exchange has undergone a becoming 
change of appearance in paper and paint under the deft touch 
of Jno. Mecay. The prevailing color scheme is red, blending 
harmoniously with the wall paper. It is said the operator is 
to be given credit for selecting the color—Middletown (IIl.) 
Ledger. 

The telephone system at Browning with new cables, poles 


and wire in good shape is now in operation. Anybody 
now can talk “if the line isn’t busy.”—Brookfield (Mo.) 
Gazette. 


Ed. McKissick is kept very busy these days looking after the 
telephone lines. The winds sometimes cross the lines in every 


direction and when you are talking the first thing you know 
your own language is hurled back at you in such a twisted 
way that your jaws and mouth are pulled aside so that your 
own folks cannot look upon your face with the least degree 
of allowance. Be careful how you approach the phone when 
in distress.—Riverton Item in Shenandoah (Ia.) World. 

For some time the Pacific Telephone Co. has been promis- 
ing to make some improvements in its system and replace the 
poles that are now about ready to fall and which have long 
been an eye-sore to this pretty little town. Friday a party of 
citizens led by one of the prominent business men of the town 
started out to do the work for the company, and within a few 
hours there were poles and wires laying all over the streets. 

Wagons were on hand and hauled off the poles, while several 
of the men took a hand in stringing wires, which they strung 
to the trees, and when they had their job completed they were 
given much praise, as they surely did a fine job—Quincy Dis- 
patch in Oakland (Calif.) Enquirer. 

The farmers have a telephone line as far as John Doyle’s.— 
Carr Valley Letter in Baraboo (Wis.) News. 

The members of the Montserrat & Bear Creek Telephone 
Co. are beginning to liven up and talk business once more. 
Let the good work go on.—Prairie View Letter in Warrensburg 
(Mo.) Star. 
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At a meeting of the directors of the Longwood Telephone Co. last Monday, it was decided to move the switchboard from 
Stafford’s general store to a room over the Citizens Bank, which will be fitted up for a modern up-to-date central office. There 
are several reasons why the change was decided upon, the principal one being that Mr. Stafford’s store room is too crowded 
‘or his large stock of goods and the switchboard too. There is also more or less confusion about the store which is annoying 


to the operator and consequently the service is not as good as it might be. 


Mr. Davis, president of the company, has promised 


that within a week the new office will be completed and the subscribers may then expect the best of service.—Longwood (Ky.) 


Weekly. 
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